i] Stage Set 


High-Level j 


Conference} 


Is Planned 


set in motion plans for a top- 
Jevel conference of labor and 
management leaders in a move 
designed to bring about harmo- 
nious industrial relations. 

Meeting at the White House 
with AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany and Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell, the President said his 
call for a conference was the first 
step toward encouraging “regular 
discussions between management 
and labor outside the bargaining 
table.” 

Eisenhower requested Meany to 
designate three persons from labor 
to meet with an equal number 
from management for the purpose 
of developing conference plans 
“without government participation.” 

A White House press statement 
said the President will meet soon 
with Rudolph Bannow, president 
of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, to request the 
naming of management delegates. 
The statement stressed that these 
would be top executive officers— 
either presidents or board chair- 
men—of companies “that have 
collective bargaining agreements 
with affiliates of the AFL-CIO.” 


The meetings were first proposed 
last November by Meany, who 
urged the President at that time to 
summon a conference to “consider 
and develop guiding lines for just 
and harmonious labor-management 
relations.” Eisenhower officially 
endorsed the proposal in his State 
of the Union Message early this 


year. 


Government to Step Out 

Although the conference an- 
nouncement came from the White 
House, the emphasis was on labor 
and management, developing among 
themselves, understanding on the 
subject matter, the selection of any 
additional conferees, the time and 
place of meetings, and other mat- 
ters necessary to inaugurate a se- 
ries of conferences, 
The White House statement said 
the purpose of the meetings would 
be to consider the interests of the 
public along with the interests of 
labor and management in “the 
Maintenance of industrial peace, 
price stability, incentive for contin- 
uous investment, economic growth, 
productivity and world labor stand- 
ards.” 

Meany told reporters following 
the meeting with the President that 
his original proposal planned ‘no 
government participation beyond 
the initial stages,” and added that 
the separate meeting with labor and 
Management representatives would 
Mark “the end of government’s 
Tole” in the conference. 

The AFL-CIO president ex- 
pressed the belief that “a lot of 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Morgan Wins 
Hillman Award 


For Newseasts 


New York—Edward P. Mor- 
gan’s broadcast under sponsor- 
ship of the AFL-CIO have won 
for him, and the ABC radio net- 
work, a $500 prize award from 
the Sidney Hillman Foundation. 

Morgan and three other win- 
hers received the awards from 
Jacob S. Potofsky, Hillman’s suc- 
cessor as president of the Cloth- 
ing Workers, at a luncheon at- 
tended by 350. They were given, 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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Congress Girds for Agion 


As Ike Raises Veto Threat 


KENNETH E. SCHULTZ 


WESLEY Cc. GREEN 


ROBERTA J. MIDDLETON 


GENE S. CAIN 


JOSEPH F. CULLEN 


MARY E. BLAKELY 


THESE SIX high school pupils, all honor students in their June graduating classes, have been awarded 
AFL-CIO merit scholarships for full four-year college or university training. They were selected after 
interviews on the basis of their records in National Merit Scholarship exams. 


(See story, Page 12.) 


Labor Dept. Reports: 


Earnings 


125.7. This means the market bas- 
ket which cost $1 in the 1947-49 
base period now costs nearly $1.26. 

The March index brings a penny- 
an-hour wage increase for some 
800,000 railroad workers in a semi- 
annual adjustment since the CPI 
moved upward by at least 0.4 per- 
cent from the 125.2 of last Septem- 
ber. 

“The earnings and buying 
power of factory workers de- 
clined between February and 
March,” the Labor Dept. also 
said in an accompanying report. 

Cutbacks in the factory work- 
week in several industries, . traced 
to employers blaming bad weather, 
reduced spendable earnings an av- 
erage of 36 cents over the month 
to $80.87 per week for a worker 
with three dependents and $73.31 


Living Costs Rise, 


Decline 


By Robert B. Cooney 


. The nation’s cost of living crept upward to an all-time record 
in March, with further increases expected in the months ahead, ac- 
cording to the Labor Dept.’s monthly report. 

Food prices, showing the first rise in six months, pushed up the 
Consumer Price Index by 0.1 percent from February to a level of 


for a worker without dependents. 

The drop in spendable earnings, 
together wtih the slight boost in 
consumer prices, cut the factory 
worker’s buying power by about 
0.5 percent between February ‘and 
March. His buying power in March 
was 0.7 percent below March of 
1959. 

Asked for a forecast on the 
the cost of living, Arnold Chase, 
new chief of the Division of 
Prices and Cost of Living of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, said 
seasonally higher food prices will 
exert an upward pressure on the 
CPI. 

In the absence of any offsetting 
decline in other areas, he added, 
“the chances are for some slight 

(Continued on Page 4) 


GOP Warned 
*‘R-T-W’ Means 
Election Loss 


Former Republican Gov 
George N. Craig of Indiana has 
bluntly warned GOP candidates 
in his home state—and by infer- 
ence Republicans everywhere— 
that they face certain defeat in 
this year’s elections if they “con- 
tinue to embrace” so-called 
“right-to-work” laws. 

The ex-governor and past na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion, in a statement issued in 
Washington, denounced the com- 
pulsory open-shop measure enacted 
in Indiana three years ago. The law, 
he said, “does not help labor, man- 
agement or the public.” 

He admonished his state’s GOP 
to abandon its backing of the anti- 
collective bargaining scheme. and 
become ‘‘a party of both labor and 
management ... a party of public 
service, not of private interest.” 

“Right-to-work” laws, Craig 
said, constitute “an albatross 
around the neck. of those who 
support it.” 

In the 1958 elections, Democrats 
swept to power in Indiana in what 

(Continued on Page 2) 


ains Bill 


\Is Passed 


By House 
By Gene Zack 

The 86th Congress, with the 
protracted civil rights battle be- 
hind it, braced for a possible 
showdown fight with a veto- 
minded President in the areas of 
health care for the aged, mini- 
mum wage improvements, aid to 
education, housing, and area re- 
development. 

With most of its legislative pro- 
gram still to be written in the slight- 
ly more than two months remaining 
before adjournment, Congress 
stepped up the tempo of its activi- 
ties amid these developments, which 
signaled a widening breach between 
the White House and Capitol Hill: 

@ Pres. Eisenhower, prepar- 
ing for crucial East-West sum- 
mit talks, warned he would turn 
the Geneva talks over to Vice 
Pres. Nixon and fly back to 
Washington if Congress passed 
key measures “and I felt that 
they should be vetoed.” 

@ House Republicans, waging 
the Administraiion’s battle against 
key legislation, suffered a major de- 
feat as the House passed a $1 
billion, AFL-CIO-backed emergen- 
cy housing measure after turning 
back a GOP -nove to scuttle the 
bill by tacking on an anti-segrega- 
tion rider. The bill was introduced 
by Rep. Albert Rains (D-Ala.).- 

@ Majority Leader John W. Mc- 
Cormack (D-Mass.) announced the 
House would consider Administra- 
tion-opposed area redevelopment 
legislation May 4, under “calendar 
Wednesday” procedure. 

@ Senate Minority Leader Ever- 


Jett McKinley Dirksen (R-Ill.) and 


(Continued on Page 11) 


Budget Chief Sticks 
To Pay Freeze Plan 


Pres. Eisenhower’s budget 
director has told Congress 
that the Administration is 
firmly opposed to a pay raise 
for government workers this 
year, although the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics reports that 
half of all federal white col- 
lar employes hayen’t_ caught 
up with the rise in living costs 
since 1939, 

The figures on the pay lag 
were given to the House Post 
Office & Civil Service Com- 
mittee by BLS Commissioner 
Ewan Clague. 

Budget Director Maurice 
H. Stans, however, said sal- 
aries should be frozen until 
a more detailed BLS survey 
is completed. That, Stans 
thade clear, wouldn’t be until 
after Congress adjourned. 
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A PAGE ONE AWARD .in science goes to Prof. Leo Szilard, famed Chicago University scientist 
and nuclear physicist, in his sickroom at New York’s Memorial Hospital. When the scientist missed 
_ a date at the Page One ball April 1, New York Newspaper Guild officers visited him and Mrs. Szilard. 
The officers, left to —* are Wilfred E. Alexander, M. Michael Potoker, President Leeds Moberly, 
I. Kaufman. 


Stop Watch Schemes Used to Cut 
Wage Gains, Schnitzler Charges 


A warning that time study, wage incentive and job evaluation “schemes” are being used by man- 
agement arbitrarily to “reduce legitimate collective bargaining gains,” was sounded by AFL-CIO 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler as he issued a call to the 1960 AFL-CIO Industrial Engineering 


Institutes. 


In letters to the presidents of national and international unions, Schnitzler, chairman of the AFL- 


CIO’s Research Committee, warned! 
that “arbitrary and abusive” tech- 
niques are being used by manage- 
ment. As a result, he said, “wage' 
increases are negated by downgrad- 
ing jobs, increasing work loads and 
lowering incentive earnings.” 

The institutes — sponsored 
jointly by the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Research and the famed School: 
fer Workers at the University of 
Wisconsin—will be held. on the 
university’s campus in Madison, 
Wis., June 12-24. In charge of 
the cooperative program will be © 
Bertram Gottlieb, federation in- 
dustrial engineer, and Norris 
Tibbetts, an instructor at me 


School for Workers. 


The program offers organizing 
and service representatives, as well 
as members of research and educa- 
tion departments, two-week basic 
institutes in time study and wage 
incentives, and in job evaluation 
and wage determination. Also 
scheduled for the institute are two 
week-long advanced courses. One, 
to be held June 12-17, will cover 
collective bargaining of industrial 
engineering problems; the other, 
scheduled for June 19-24, will be 
on synthetic work standard sys- 
tems. 

Provide Essential Training 

Schnitzler pointed out that the 
institutes will provide the training 


Joseph W. Childs Dies, 
Vice President of URW 


Akron, O.—Joseph W. Childs, vice president of the Rubber 
Workers and regarded as the likely successor to the union’s top 
spot when Pres. L. S. Buckmaster retires later this year, died here 


Apr. 24. 


The 50-year-old trade unionist, a URW vice president since 


1949, succumbed at Akron City® 
Hospital two weeks after having 
been stricken with coronary throm- 
bosis, 

Childs was a member of the 
AFL-CIO General Board, and had 
been an executive board member 
of the Industrial Union Dept. since 
1957. 


Buckmaster termed Childs’ 
death “a terrific loss for our un- 
ion. He was a dedicated and sin- 
ceré trade unionist and citizen 
who worked unceasingly for the 
benefit of other people.” 


In a telegram to Buckmaster, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
expressed their “sincere regrets at 
the untimely death” of the URW 
official. “He was a staunch trade 
unionist,” the federation leaders 
said, “who served his fellow work- 
ers with distinction and ee 
tion.” 


Born in Barrackville, W. Va., 
Mar. 21, 1910, Childs attended 
schools in the Uniontown, Pa., area 
and at the age of 18 began work 
as a tire builder at General Tire & 
Rubber Co. in Akron. In the early 
1930's he helped organize Federal 


Labor Union 18232, which later 
became URW Local 9. 


He served as president of Lo- 
cal 9 in 1940 and again in 1946- 
49, when delegates at the inter- 
national convention in Toronto 
elected him to the union’s vice 
presidency. 

Active in a broad range of affairs, 
Childs served on the Akron City 
Council from 1942 to 1943; was ap- 
pointed to the Cleveland War Board 
in 1944 and as an alternate to the 
National War Labor Board; and 
from 1949 to 1955 was a member 
of the executive board of the na- 
tional CIO and served on its So- 
cial Security Committee. 

Served on Wage Board 

In 1952, Pres. Truman appointed 
him -to the Wage Stabilization 
Board as chairman of the CIO sec- 

tion. Two years later he represented 
CIO on a “Crusade for Freedom” 
trip in Europe. In 1958 Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell named him to 
the labor advisory committee on 
wage stabilization. 

Surviving are his widow, Mrs. 
Frances Childs; two daughters, Mrs. 


that union staff members “must 
have to effectively represent work- 
ers faced with management’s use 
a ae arbitrary and abusive” in- 
dustrial engineering methods and 
practices. 


In an accompanying letter, 
Dir. Stanley Ruttenberg of the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research said 
that “heavy emphasis” will be 
placed on the collective bargain- 
ing implications of the “schemes” 
being used with increasing fre- 
quency by employers. 

Leading authorities in the field of 
industrial engineering from the 
trade union .movement will join 
with Gottlieb and Tibbetts on the 
training staff. They will include 
William O. Kuhl of the Boiler- 
makers, Richard Humphreys of the 
Allied Industrial Workers, Kermit 
Mead and Fred Simon of the Auto 
Workers, George Haaglund of the 
Pulp-Sulphite Workers, Russell Al- 
len of the AFL-CIO Industrial Un- 
ion Dept., Seymour Brandwein of 
the AFL-CIO Dept. of Research, 
and Hy Fish, an independent con- 
sultant, of Chicago. 


Officers of 
Extras Guild 
Re-Elected 


Hollywood, Calif.—Pres. Jeffrey 


defeated John Rice, his opponent 
in the annual election of the guild, 


accountants. Sayre received 962 
votes to 431 for Rice. 


istration ticket to victory. Evelen 
Ceder, incumbent recording secre- 
tary, defeated Sandee Marriott 920 
to 416. Eleven administration can- 
didates for the board of directors 
were elected by substantial margins 
over four candidates nominated by 
independent petition. Unopposed 


in the election were First Vice Pres. 
Paul Cristo, Second Vice Pres. Tex 
Brodus, Third Vice Pres. Murray 
Pollack and Treas. Kenner G. 


Charles Gifford and Patricia L., and 
a son, Donald W. 


Kemp. All were elected for three- 


Sayre of the Screen Extras Guild 


Sayre led the entire guild admin- 


Nation’s Economy Endangered: 


Roosevelt minimum wage bill. 


Wage Gap Growing, 
Hotel Union Warns 


The Hotel & Restaurant Employes, warning that the nation’s 
economy is heading for a smashup as $1-an-hour service workers 
become more numerous than $3-an-hour industrial workers and 
craftsmen, has urged immediate passage of the Kennedy-Morse- 


In testimony before a House La- 
bor subcommittee, in its seventh 
week of hearings on amendments to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act, the 
union urged extension of coverage 
to 7.6 million additional workers, 
including a large group of presently- 
excluded hotel and restaurant work- 
ers, and an increase in the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour. 

Frederick B. Sweet, Hotel & 
Restaurant Employes’ editor and 
public relations director, pointed 
out to the subcommittee that in 
mid-1957 “for the first time there 
began to be more people em- 
ployed at providing services in 
our economy than were employed 
producing goods , . . and the 
gap has widened steadily ever 
since.” 

Declaring that “those who earn 
the highest wages in the U.S. labor 
force are becoming fewer and those 
who earn the least are becoming 
more numerous, Sweet asserted: 
“We are moving toward a time 
when our consumer economy, ut- 
terly dependent upon rising sales 
curves in a mass market system, 
will find itself dependent, not upon 
the $3-an-hour steel worker or coal 
miner or auto worker, but upon the 
$1-an-hour clerk or secretary or 
hotel maid.” 

He appealed to the subcommit- 
tee to “broaden the coverage and 
raise the rate before it’s too late. 
Broaden it to embrace as many 
retail and service workers as pos- 
sible in order to undergird their 
family budgets, and the national 
economy which rests upon those 
budgets.” 

The union spokesman declared 
that the 1958 Supreme Court de- 
cision requiring the National Labor 
Relations Board to process hotel 
cases refuted the argument that the 
hotel business is “essentially local” 
in nature. 


centage of chain-operated hotels, 
multi-state operations and billion- 
dollar volume. 


He pointed to the growing per-| ers 


Means Loss 


(Continued from Page 1) 
was regarded as a repudiation of 
GOP office holders who the year 
previously had enacted the meas- 
ure. The Republicans in Indiana 
openly supported the “work” meas- 
ure in the 1958 campaign. 

The Democrats elected their first 
U. S. senator in 20 years, captured 
eight of the state’s 11 congressional 
seats, and won majorities in the 
state legislature in the traditionally 
Republican state. 


Voter Revolt Seen 
Surveying the havoc in Indiana 


by better than two to one, it was| following the election, Rep. Cecil 
announced on completion of the} yy. Hardin, turned out of office 


tabulation of secret mail ballots by| after 10 years, said the Republican 
Cobun and Baldwin, certified public} defeat was “directly attributable” 


to voter revolt over “right-to- 
work.” 

The same theme was empha- 
sized in election post mortems 
held by Republican leaders in 
California and Ohio, where the 
GOP went down to defeat along 
with “work” proposals on the 
ballots. 


year terms, 


would be the losers.” 


Defeated for the Senate, GOP 
Gov. Goodwin J. Knight of Califor- 
nia said he had “warned the Repub- 
licans, not once but many times, 
that if they succumbed to the temp- 
tation of making an attack on the 


Mitchell Threatens 
Ike Veto of $1.25 


Labor Sec. James P. Mitch- 
ell has threatened a presiden- 
tial veto if Congress passes 
the Kennedy-Morse-Roosevelt 
bill to raise the minimum 
wage to $1.25 an hour. 

Mitchell told a news con- | 
ference he will ask Pres. Eis- 
enhower to veto any bill 
which raises the wage floor 
above $1.15. In earlier testi- 
mony before a House Labor 
subcommittee, Mitchell said 
the Administration would not 
oppose a. “modest” increase 
of 10 or 15 cents in the pres- 
ent $1 minimum, 


Sweet challenged the “myth” that 
waiters, waitresses and belimen 
don’t need minimum wage coverage 
because “they make so. much on 
tips.” 

He pointed out that only a mi- 
nority of hotel and restaurant work- 
ers make any significant amount in 
tips and took “strongest exception” 
to the argument “that an incentive 
system underwritten by the cus- 
tomer, however erratically, some- 
how relieves the employer of meet- 
ing toward his employes the mini- 
mal obligation met by other em- 
ployers to pay his workers a decent 
basic wage.” 

The hotel and restaurant in- 
dustry, Sweet said, “has used the 
tipped worker as an excuse to 
fight off coverage for everybody, 
including dishwasher and maid.” 


Sweet invited “any member of 
this subcommittee who would like 
to see for himself” on an “escorted 
tour of any town he should choose” 
and visit hotel and restaurant work- 
“living on incomes far below 
even the minimal budgets for de- 
cency set forth in government 
pamphlets.” 


GOP Cautioned ‘R-T-W’ 


of Election 


won a Senate seat, three House 
seats, the governorship, all top state 
Officers, and control of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature for the first time 
in the 20th century. 

In Ohio, State GOP Chairman 
Ray Bliss said he had “repeatedly 
warned” that “defeat would be a 
possible consequence” of putting 
the “work” referendum on the bal- 
lot.. It was.’ Democrats captured 
the governorship, a Senate seat, 
three House seats, and took control 
of the traditionally Republican leg- 
islature. 


Frederick W. Gehle, 
ULLICO Official, Dies 


New York—Frederick W. Gehle, 
a director of the Union Labor Life 
Insurance Co. and a man decorated 
by four governments for his World 
War II overseas relief work, has 
died here at the age of 74. 

The London-born Gehle began 
his career as a reporter here, mov- 
ing later into the banking field. He 
was honored by Finland, Great 
Britain, Belgium and Luxembourg 
for his war relief work and at home 
headed the New York State war 
bond committee. In 1948, he took 
leave from his post as vice-president 
of Chase National Bank to assume 


working people of California they 
Democrats 


York Fund. 


top posts with the Greater New . 
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First Contracts Could Set Pattern: 


AFL-CIO NEWS, SAMSON. D, & SOTUNDAT, AF BT a 50 
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Phone Workers Use Ads, TV 
In Contract Negotiations 


Gaisha, Nebr.—Major telephone collective bargaining parleys moved towards the home stretch last 
week, with the prospect that new contracts negotiated by the Communications Workers will establish 
1960 “patterns” by nearly a quarter-million telephone employes throughout the country. 

As a backdrop to its negotiations, the CWA took unusual steps to inform the telephone-using public 


of its bargaining program and viewpoint. 
Sunday newspaper magazine sec- 


tions and in several papers in 
smaller cities. At the same time, a 
documentary 15-minute film fea- 
turing CWA Pres. Joseph Beirne 
was shown on television stations 
throughout seven states and in the 
District of Columbia. 

The union is bargaining with the 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co., 
which operates in the Dakotas, 


Double-page advertisements were placed in half a dozen 


Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska; 
with the Wisconsin and Illinois Bell 
subsidiaries; and with Chesapeake 
& Potomac, which operates in 
Washington, D. C, 
CWA’s proposals were framed 
by the union’s Collective Bargain- 
‘ing Policy Conference in New 
York last February. The union 
is seeking wage gains, improve- 


1,000 Guests Expected 
At Cathedral Ceremony 


The AFL-CIO officially will present three stained glass windows 
to the Washington Cathedral at dedication ceremonies May 2. 

The windows, honoring Samuel Gompers, William Green and 
Philip Murray, will be accepted by Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 


dean of the Cathedral. 


The Gompers and Green win-® 


dows will be presented by AFL-CIO 
Pres. George Meany. ‘The Murray 
window will be presented by Walter 
P. Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers and an’ AFL-CIO vice- 
president, 

Gompers was founding president 
of the former American Federation 
of Labor and Green succeeded him. 
Murray was president of the former 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


- tions. 


Approximately 1,000 persons 
are expected to attend the cere- 
monies. Pres. Eisenhower and 
Sec. of Labor James P. Mitchell 
will head a list of government of- 
ficials at the dedication. In ad- 
dition, labor leaders and delega- 
tions from international unions 
will be present. 

Rey. Hugh White, Jr. of the De- 


AMA, Unions 
To Discuss 


Medical Care 


Chicago—Representatives of or- 
ganized labor and the American 
Medical Association will sit down 
here May 13-14 in an effort to find 
common ground on the subject of 
prepaid medical care. 

AFL-CIO participation in the 
two-day conference was formally 
requested by the AMA in a letter 
to federation Pres. George Meany. 
Also scheduled to participate are 
Tepresentatives from labor-manage- 
ment health and welfare funds, in- 
surance companies, and Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield plans. 

Named by Meany to represent 
the labor movement were Miss Lis- 
beth Bamberger, assistant director 
of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Social 
Security; Anthony G. Weinlein, di- 
Tector of research and education 
for the Building Service. Employes 
and a member of the AFL-CIO So- 
cial Security Committee; Leonard 
Lesser, director of social security 
for the AFL-CIO Industrial Union 
Dept.; Isador Melamed, director of 
the AFL Medical Service Plan in 
Philadelphia; and Vice Pres. 
Charles Zimmerman of the Ladies’ 
Garment Workers, a member of 


the AFL-CIO Social Security Com- 
Mittee, 


The meeting will concentrate on 
Methods of financing medical care 
in the light of the mushrooming of 

th and hospitalization programs 
established by union-won collective 
gaining agreements. 

The two-day conference was re- 
quested on instructions from the 

's House of Delegates, 


troit Industrial Mission will speak. 
AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. 
Schnitzler and Clothing Workers 
Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky will partici- 
pate in a special ceremony high- 
lighting readings from the Bible. 

Theme of the windows stresses 
the unity of religion and labor in 
common service to God. 


The Gompers memorial window, 
known as the “Artisans and Crafts- 
men Window,” is the first nave 
aisle window on the cathedral’s 
south side. The Murray window, 
“Industrial and Social Reform,” 
and the Green window, “Agricul- 
tural and Maritime,” are situated on 
the north side of the cathedral. The 
Gompers and Green windows were 
given by the William Green Me- 
morial Fund, The Murray window 
was a gift from the Philip Murray 
Memorial Fund. 


In announcing the gift, the AFL- 
CIO recognized that the Washing- 
ton Cathedral was chartered as “a 
house of prayer for all people.” It 
noted also that Gompers, Green 
and Murray belonged to different 
religious faiths but were united in 
“love of their fellow men and de- 
votion to God.” 


ments in health and pension pro- 

grams, and what it considers to 

be long-overdue liberalization of 

the Bell vacation program. 

Beirne’s TV talk included scenes 

of telephone workers on the job, 
and showed pictures of the union’s 
convention. In addition, it devoted 
considerable. time to the problems 
of protracted expensive illness. 


Automation Change Cited 

Noting that the average person 
is apt to think of the typical tele- 
phone worker as a young. girl ‘work- 
ing for a couple of years between 
high school and marriage, Beirne 
pointed out that automation is 
“drastically” changing the charac- 
ter of the telephone work force. 

The CWA president said Bell 
“deserves full credit for pioneer- 
ing” in the establishment of pen- 
sion programs many years ago, 
but today, he said, “an outmoded 
pension program simply isn’t 
good enough to provide retiring 
telephone workers with the sort 
of income that will permit them 
to be useful, self-reliant members 
of the community in their senior 
years.” 

Furthermore, he told television 
viewers, the problem of coping with 
accidents and illness is one that 
must be met, for the benefit of the 
entire community. 

Running through Beirne’s talk 
and the advertising messages was 
the theme that CWA wants the pub- 
lic to know about the “reasonable 
proposals of a responsible union.” 

The union said that “in the dy- 
namic America of the 1960s,” it 
believes there is a greater responsi- 
bility for “labor and management 
to search together for methods to 
solve common problems.” 

“We telephone workers are 
proud of the service we provide. 
and we value your support and 
understanding,” the union con- 
tinued. “That is why we want 
you to know about our collective 
bargaining proposals to the tele- 
phone company.” 


Union Wins Contract 
At Sixth N. Y. Hospital 


New York—Drug & Hospital Employes Local 1199 has won 
bargaining rights and a retroactive wage increase for 700 employes 
in a first contract with the University Hospital of the New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center. 

In another major development, the union, a local of the Retail, 


Wholesale & Dept. Store Union,® 


and Trafalgar Hospital agreed on a 
permanent no-strike policy, coupled 
with a strong arbitration provision. 
The policy, adopted in the midst of 
current negotiations on wages and 
working conditions, was hailed by 
both union and management rep- 
resentatives as a “milestone” in 
hospital labor-management rela- 
tions. 

The Trafalgar Hospital agree- 
ment provides that arbitration 
will be used to resolve differences 
that might develop in negotiation 
of future contracts as well as in 
disputes arising during the life of 
the contract béing negotiated. 

University Hospital became the 
city’s sixth private, non-profit hos- 
pital to formally recognize Local 
1199, By agreeing to a written con- 
tract, the hospital broke away from 
the limited “Statement of Policy” 
adopted by the Greater New York 
Hospital Association after a 46-day 
strike at seven hospitals in 1959. 
The policy statement set up a 
grievance procedure and a $1 an 


hour minimum wage, but barred 
full bargaining rights and written 
contracts. 


Since then, the union has been 
granted formal recognition at four 
hospitals in addition to the two in- 
stitutions which already had union 
contracts. Local 1199 is preparing 
to serve demands for written con- 
tracts on 12 other hospitals where 
it has majority membership, in- 
cluding the seven institutions struck 
last spring. The “no-strike” clause 
negotiated with Trafalgar Hospital 
is seen as undercutting the claims 
of the hospitals that union recog- 
nition would pose a_ continuing 
strike threat to the hospitals. 


Local 1199 Pres. Leon J. 
Davis said the University Hospi- 
tal agreement gives employes a 
$10 monthly increase, retroactive 
to Jan. 1, 1960, raises minimum 
starting salaries $5 a week and 
provides improved vacations and 

*sick leave. A further “review” 
of wages is scheduled for Sept. 
1, 1960, 


TOP-LEVEL TALKS between labor and management representa- 
tives to insure industrial peace have been launched by Pres. Eisen- 
hower at behest of AFL-CIO. Shown outside White House, after 
30-minute meeting with Eisenhower, are Labor Sec. James P. 
Mitchell and AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, who first proposed 
high-level conference to President last November. 


White House Sets Up 
Labor-Industry Parley 


(Continued from Page 1) 
good” can come out of the top- 
level meeting. He declared that 
the conference would “get labor 
and management discussing var- 
ious phases of their relationship 
with the idea of reducing the 
area of disagreement,” 


Mitchell said at an impromptu 
press conference outside the White 
House that. the plan for a confer- 
ence was “a significant event” that 
would “help further industrial 
peace.” He said the conference 
delegates should consider such top- 
ics as “automation, inflation, price 
stability, economic growth and for- 
eign competition”—all of which, 
the Secretary said, are “not neces- 
sarily bargainable subjects.” 

Although the White House was 
bowing out of the conference in 
terms of actual participation, Mitch- 
ell emphasized that the President 
“initiated the conference and will 
look for success of the meetings.” 


Asked if he had any assurance 
that the NAM would go along 
with the plan—particularly with 
the designating of only those of- 
ficials whose companies have col- 
lective bargaining agreements 
-with AFL-CIO affiliates—Mitch- 
ell replied emphatically: “Yes.” 


At a formal press conference a 
few hours later, Mitchell rejected 
the notion that the meeting should 
be made a tripartite affair with pub- 
lic, as well as labor and management 
representatives, in attendance. The 
top union and industry officials, he 
said, “are capable of considering 
the public interest” in their dis- 
cussions. 


The secretary expressed the hope 
that the six-member committee 
would hold initial meetings in May 


to consider an agenda, meeting site 


and possible expansion of confer- 
ence membership. 

He set these criteria for suc- 
cessful conduct of -the labor- 
management conference: that it 
be informal, with the press ex- 
cluded, that no daily statements 
be issued, and that discussions 
commence with common, non- 
controversial problems. 


In proposing the conference last 


year, Meany cited the “inereasing} 


Soviet economic challenge” which, 
he said, made it “imperative that 
our country insure the continuous 
growth and prosperity of our econ- 
omy. Sound labor-management re- 
lations are indispensable to this 
progress and well-being.” 

The AFL-CIO president said the 
conference could bring “greater 
stability to our entire economy and 
new Vitality to free and voluntary 
responsible collective bargaining,” 
and pointed out that only the Presi- 
dent has “the necessary prestige 
and national respect to insure that 
such a conference be fully repre- 
sentative and authoritative insofar 
as both labor and management are 
concerned.” 


Auto Workers 
Strike GM Plant 


Detroit—Some 4,200 members 
of the Auto Workers have gone on 
strike at the General Motors Fleet- 
wood plant here in a dispute over 
problems of production standards. 

UAW Vice Pres. Leonard Wood- 
cock, director of the union’s Gen- 


eral Motors Dept., said the walkout . 


was authorized by the international 
after four weeks of negotiations 
“failed to produce any evidence of 
a — attitude by the com- 

Woodcock charged GM manage- 
ment with “an unsual amount of 
resistance” to settling manpower 
problems at the Fleetwood plant. 
Involved are production employes 
in UAW Local 15, 


Executive Council 


To Meet May 3-6 


The AFL-CIO Executive 
Council will open its spring 
meeting in Washington May 
3, The sessions are expected | 
to run through May 6. 

Members of the council 

will attend the dedication May 
| 2 of stained glass windows at 
the Washington Cathedral 
memorializing Samuel Gom- 
pers, William Green and 
Philip Murray. On May 6 
they will participate in the 
formal opening of the Union- 
Industry Show at the National 
Guard Armory, 
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END TO “MORALLY SHOCKING” cheating of consumers 
through phony finance schemes was called for by Rubber Workers 
Pres. L. S. Buckmaster (left), testifying as a vice president of AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Dept. before Senate Banking subcommittee. 
With him is Everett Kassalow, research director for TUD. Buck- 
master urged passage of “truth-in-lending” bill introduced by Chair- 
man Paul H. Douglas (D-IL). 


NLRB Counsel Loses 


Bid to Halt 


Picketing 


The Supreme Court has overruled the National Labor Relations 
Board for the third time this year and an NLRB trial examiner 
has rejected an effort of the board’s general counsel to hit a Typo- 
graphical Union local with an anti-picketing order under the Lan- 


drum-Griffith Act. 


The Typographical Union case,® 


offering one of the early tests of 
L-G provisions on recognition pick- 
eting for more than 30 days, in- 
volved the Charlton Press, Derby, 
Conn., and Ansonia Local 285. 

In an earlier NLRB proceed- 
ing, a trial examiner had found 
that all nine composing room 
employes of Chariton had been 
fired.in 1959 for joining the un- 
ion. The company agreed to re- 
instate the workers, but did not 
recognize their union. The work- 
ers continued on strike for rec- 
ognition — and later — when hit 
with a court injunction—picketed 
for informational purposes. 

NLRB General Counsel Stuart 
Rothman last December filed 
a charge of Landrum-Griffin viola- 
tion against the local for picketing 
more than 30 days without asking 
a board election. Since then, new 
union charges against the company 
have been filed. 


Trial Examiner Ralph Winkler 


rejected Rothman’s complaint, 
holding that the local clearly had 
represented a majority of employes, 
that the Charlton company was 
guilty of an unfair labor practice 
in refusing recognition of their un- 
ion, and that anti-picketing provi- 
sons of the Landrum-Griffin Act 
did not apply. 

Winkler ruled that the strike was 


basically an “unfair labor practice 
strike against the company’s (pre- 
vious) unlawful refusal” to grant 
recognition and. other offenses. He 
cited the Supremé Court’s decision 
overruling the NLRB in the Curtis 
Brothers’ case and holding that in 
case of an unfair labor practice 
case, “picketing has been equated 
with striking. ~ 

There is nothing in the legis- 
lative history of the L-G Act, 
Winkler held, to show that Con- 
gress meant to deprive a union 
of its right to picket peacefully 
in a strike arising from an em- 
ployer’s “unlawful” practices to 
“andermine” the union. 

In addition to seeking a labor 
board ruling against the union, 
Rothman also has sought to 
broaden the federal court in- 
junction — obtained from US. 
District Judge Robert P. Ander- 
son—to prohibit the present “in- 
formational” picketing as well as 
so - called organizational picket- 
ing. A _ hearing is scheduled 
May 2. 

The Supreme Court, in its deci- 
sion reversing the NLRB, held that 
the board could not ignore a six- 
month statute of limitations to pe- 
nalize a union for obtaining a un- 
ion-shop contract under “illegal” 
conditions. 


Living Costs Rise Again; 
Wages, Workweek Slip 


(Continued from Page 1) 
increases in the price index month 
by month until July and August. 
At that time, we should have.a 
seasonal downturn.” 

The 125.7 CPI for March repre- 
sented a 1.6 percent increase over 
March of 1959. 

Medical care showed the great- 
est rise over the year, going up by 
3.9 percent; food showed no 
change from a year ago; housing 
was up 2 percent; apparel rose by 
1.7 percent; transportation was 
up by 1.1 percent; reading and 
recreation rose 3.1 percent and 
personal care went up 2.3 per- 
cent. 

In the February to March 
changes, food rose by 0.3 percent; 
housing by 0.1 percent; apparel by 
0.4 percent; medical care by 0.2 
percent; personal care by 0.1 per- 


cent; reading and recreation by 0,2 
percent. 

Thus, while the food price up- 
turn was called “the most important 
advance” in March, apparel and 
gasoline prices also rose seasonally. 
These increases, the report showed, 
more than offset a “stronger-than- 
usual” March decline in prices of 
used and new cars and the expected 
downturn in heating oil. 

The report said the March 
drop in used car prices was the 
largest in nearly five years, with 
the “price weakness” traced to 


large inventories, slow winter . 


sales and competition from “com- 
pact” cars. 

The wages of about 225,000 elec- 
trical workers and some 95,000 air- 
craft workers, adjusted on the basis 
of the March index but at quarterly 
intervals, remain unchanged, 


| 


Buckmaster Hits ‘Glib-Tongued’ Lenders: 


| Truth-in-Lending Law Urged 


To Block ‘Back-Alley’ Tactics 
Lashing out at “back-alley business practices” of some “unscrupulous” finance agencies, an AFL- 


CIO Industrial Union Dept. spokesman has called for congressional passage of “truth-in-lending” 
legislation requiring full disclosure to the purchaser of all finance charges. 


IUD Vice Pres. L. S$. Buckmaster, president of the Rubber Workers, told a Senate Banking sub- ' 


committee that a bill introduced by Chairman Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) would “help protect ... 


trusting consumers against glib-> 


tongued” lenders who charge “‘ex- 
orbitant borrowing costs.” 
“The average American is not 
a fishmarket haggler,” Buckmas- 
ter declared, “nor does he enjoy 
arguing with his ‘friendly’ loan 
company, or telling a business 
representative he doesn’t trust 
him. 


“If a salesman tells him his car 
payments will be $60 a month, why 
should -a prospective buyer be 
forced . . . to examine the fine 
print with the eagle eye of a Sher- 
lock Holmes? It is degrading to all 
concerned.” 


Cites Actual Cases 

, Citing the experiences of a num- 
ber of URW members, Buckmaster 
inserted into the subcommittee rec- 
ords cases in which they were 
charged interest rates ranging from 
36 to 55 percent, while being given 
the impresston that they were pay- 
ing only 6 or 7 percent. 

One of the cases involved a rub- 
ber worker in Chicago whd bor- 
rowed $630 from a finance com- 
pany in order to buy a car and then 
turned to his local union for help 
“when he saw the huge finance 
charges” involved in the transac- 
tion. On the union’s advice, he 
then borrowed money from his 
credit union at a fair rate of in- 
terest in order to buy out the con- 
tract with the loan company. 


The finance company became 
“nasty,” Buckmaster continued, 
but finally settled with the URW 
member “for finance charges of 
$345.74 for the 27-day period” 
in which he had the $630 loan. 
Buckmaster termed the affair 
“calloused exploitation” of the 
consumer, : 


The IUD spokesman stressed the 
fact that the “overwhelming major- 
ity of our business establishments 


Credit Truth 
Bill Backed 


By Consumers 


The National Consumers League 
has joined the AFL-CIO in urging 
Congress to approve the Douglas 
bill requiring merchants and finance 
firms to state exact annual credit 
costs and interest percentages. 


Mrs. Patricia Harris, member of 
the League’s board of directors, 
appeared before the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee’s sub- 
committee on production and sta- 
bilization. She asked for legislation 
to help the consumer learn “the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth,” about finance charges. 

“We are asking only,” Mrs. 
Harris said, “that the consumer be 
informed by a clear statement in 
writing of the total costs of his pay- 
ments.” 

Knowing the facts about credit 
charges would help consumers cut 
down on excessive indebtedness and 
bankruptcies, she said. She told the 
subcommittee that the truthful 
statement of the cost of a loan or 
credit purchase, not the interest 
rate, is most likely to protect the 
merchandiser and the consumer. 


CORRECTION 
A picture caption in the April 
23rd issue of the AFL-CIO News 
incorrectly listed the first name of 
Rep. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R-Mich.) 
as “Glenn.” The AFL-CIO News 
regrets the error. 


are dedicated to the good eco- 
nomics of fair and honest deal- 
ings.” He said that the Douglas 
bill “strikes only at the unscrupu- 
lous few who give business in gen- 
eral a bad name. It strikes only at 
those who have given rise to the ex- 
pression: ‘the morals of the market- 
place’.” 
‘Step Forward’ 

Calling the Douglas bill “a step 
forward in the direction of moral 
responsibility,” Buckmaster assert- 
ed: 

“I am impatient with smug and 
devious implications that consumers 
are satisfied with glib, smiling sales- 
men who tell them one thing and 
then deliver their wares with a 
high-interest-rate bomb inside. . . . 

“I am impatient with the mor- 
ally shocking expression: ‘Let the 
buyer beware.’ I am impatient 


with those who rationalize their 

devious actions by this time- 

dishonored watchword of the 
cheat. ... 

“It is time we began talking 
about the human. beings involved 
in our age of installment living. No 
theory onset .of statistics can ra- 
tionalize away their daily struggle 
to keep their heads above personal 
financial waters. . . .” 

-He warned that failure to estab- 
lish “a favorable public image of 
trust” could have adverse effects on 
the American system of install- 
ment-plan buying. 

He added that the public’s experi- 
ence with “unscrupulous” lending 
agencies and the disclosures by the 


subcommittee of flagrant over- — 


charging has served to give the 
public a “bad public image” of 
finance companies. 


AFL-CIO Fights Bills 
Loosening Tax Codes 


The AFL-CIO has vigorously opposed a rash of bills aimed at 
revising Internal Revenue codes to permit income tax deductions 
for certain lobbying expenses, warning that the measures would 
release a flood of business propaganda at the taxpayers’ expense. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of Legisla- 


tion, charged that the bills—some? 


of which would apply only to ini- 
tiative petitions on the ballot and 
others which would cover the broad 
range of local, state and federal 
legislation — ‘‘would benefit busi- 
nessmen and professional lobbyists, 
but do nothing for union members 
or other ordinary citizens.” 

In a letter to Rep. Wilbur D. 
Mills -(D-Ark.), chairman of the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
whick is now considering the meas- 
ures, Biemiller charged the bills 
discriminated against unionists since 
they would allow tax deduction only 
for lobbying expenses in connec- 
tion with “any issue affecting the 
business of the taxpayer.” 

“Suppose, for example, that a 
‘right-to-work’ measure is on the 
ballot in a state election,” Bie- 
miller declared in an analysis filed 
with the committee, “and that 
some union members contribute 
to a fund to be used in opposing 
the measure, while some employ- 
ers contribute to a fund to be 
used to support the measure. ... 

“It is likely that the employer 
contributions would be deductible 
under the bills on the theory that 
the ‘right-to-work’ measure related 
to their trade or business. 

“It appears quite clear, on the 
other hand, that the union mem- 


bers would not be permitted to 
deduct their contributions, for the 
reason that a union member’s trade 
or business is the job he works at, 
and not the operation of his union.” 


Mueller View Hit . 

The AFL-CIO analysis took 
sharp issue with Commerce Sec. 
Frederick H. Mueller, who support- 
ed the measures on the ground that 
“freedom of expression” via the 
lobbying route “is an essential ele- 
ment of a free economy.” 

“If allowing tax deductions 
really has something to do with 
freedom of speech,” the federa- 
tion spokesman asserted, “the 
bills should of course be broad- 
ened to permit the deduction of 
all lobbying, political and propa- 
ganda expenses, whether or not 
related to a trade or business.” 

At the same time, the AFL-CIO 
raised anew its objections to Inter- 
nal Revenue Service regulations 
adopted last December restricting 
individual deduction of union dues 
on income tax returns if a “sub- 


stantial part” of a union’s activities 


consists of legislative or political 
activity. The same _ regulations 
broadened corporation deductions 


of propaganda presenting “views on ~ 
economic, financial, social or other _ 


subjects of general nature.” 


industry officials. 


another 20 percent said that 


directly from higher wages. 


Management Not Fooled 
| By Its Own Propaganda 


Personnel and industrial relations executives of large and 
small companies across the country apparently don’t read the 
propaganda blasts of big business front groups which continu- 
ally blame spiraling prices on: wage increases. 

This has been revealed by the Bureau of National Affairs 
in a report on a personnel policies survey made during 1959 
and 1960 among a representative cross-section of selected 


Asked about the so-called “wage-price” spiral, 56 percent 
of the more than 100 officials queried declared there was “no 
relationship between wage boosts and price increases,” while 


their price hikes was traceable to wage increases. 
Only four percent of those taking part in the survey con- 
-| tended that 75 cents out of every $1 in higher prices resulted 


only a “slight percentage” of 
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In Pre-Summit Conference: | a Saag : : . : ; 


Labor Turns Spotlight on World Problems 


Search for Peace and Freedom 

Six hundred serious, concerned trade unionists from. all parts of the nation met for two 
days in New York City for a searching examination of world problems and: America's: 
position on the eve of the summit conference. ; 

The men they invited to address them included some of the nation’s most knowledge- 
able experts in the field of world affairs. 

The goal: to give the nation and the labor movement “the fullest possible understand- 
ing” of the problems involved in the ceaseless search for peace and freedom. 


CONFERENCE CHAIRMAN George M. Harrison, head of AFL- 
CIO Committee on Intl. Affairs, welcomes Arne Geijer, president 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free Trade Unions. AFL-CIO Sec.- 
Treas. William F. Schnitzler is at right. 


SPEAKING FROM THE FLOOR, AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph WEST BERLIN WON’T be “sold into slavery” at the summit, Undersec. of State Douglas Dillon 
D. Keenan comments on points raised by a conference speaker. pledged in a firm statement of the U.S. position on the German issue. He said Soviet talk of peaceful 
Major addresses were followed by delegate discussion. co-existence has not yet been matched by actions. 


SOME ¢ 600 ) DELEGATES from AFL-CIO unions, state and local central bodies, FACES OF DELEGATES show interest with which the serious, ‘sometimes grim 
attended the two-day conference. Delegates above are shown registering. remarks of the speakers were followed during the two days of sessions, 
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Not Willing to Wait — 


Cea PASSAGE of a civil rights bill has created 
a new and complex legal mechanism that will permit some dis- 
enfranchised Negroes to register and vote. As such it is a small 
contribution in the never-ending. struggle to translate theoretical 
freedoms into reality. 

There are valid doubts whether the new bill will give many 
Negroes in the South the cherished rights of citizenship. The ma- 
chinery appears to be cumbersome and depends on the generally 
slow legal process of establishing that a “pattern or practice” of 
discrimination exists. 

The civil rights struggle today is no longer geared to legisla- 
tive solutions that must be examined by and tested in the courts. 


And while legislation and judicial rulings are of importance, the}. 


Negro, and those segments of the population dedicated to the elimi- 


nation of discrimination in all its ugly forms, are exploring other]. 


solutions. 
kk * 


IT HAS BEEN six long years since the U.S. Supreme Court 
handed down its historic decision holding segregation in public 
school education to be unconstitutional. Yet only a small fraction 
of the school districts in the South have moved toward integration 
and in many of the districts where some action has been taken it 
has been token integration at best. 

The Supreme Court decision has been subverted and out. 
flanked because the executive branch of the government, which 
pressed for the decision, failed to provide the leadership necessary 
to translate the court decision into an active policy. 

Courts do not operate in a vacuum. Unless their decisions and 
rulings are enforced by the Administration and public opinion is 
rallied in their support, their meanings-can be thwarted. 

This is what happened to the school integration decision. At the 
moment of its announcement the nation was ready to accept the de- 
cision as the supreme law of the land and to go along with its en- 
forcement. The Administration did nothing. Into this void created 
by lack of leadership stepped the militant segregationists and for the 
next few years the battle was fought on their terms. 

The frustrations of trying to put into practical effect the school 
decision led to the 1957 legislative battle. The resulting “right- 
to vote” law immediately ran into the same opposition as the 
school decision and was challenged at every turn. Again the 
Administration failed to rally public opinion, this time behind 
a legislative decision in which it participated. 

The obvious inadequacy of the 1957 law led to revived attempts 
in Congress to adopt meaningful legislation, but the 1960 effort 
is kin to the 1957 measure and shaped by the same harids. 


x k * 


THIS, THEN, IS THE RECORD of six years of legislative and 
legal struggle—victories in the courts, partial victories in the legis- 
lative halls and no improvement because of a pronounced lack of 
leadership and direction from the Administration. 

The civil rights climate will change. The current sit-in demon- 
strations are indicative that the Negro no longer will tolerate second- 
class citizenship. 

That change can be peaceful and positive or it can be bloody 
and bitter, depending on whether the Administration is willing to 
put some moral muscle into its well-rounded phrases paying homage 
to full freedom and civil rights for all Americans. 
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Still Not Enough Stepping “apuymele 


‘Business Week’ Says: 


Social Security Principle ‘Best’ 
To Meet Health Need of Aged 


Following are excerpts from “A Challenge 
that Can’t be Ducked,” an editorial in the Apr. 
16 issue of Business Week: 


EALTH INSURANCE FOR THE AGED is 
fast becoming the No. 1 issue facing Con- 
gress this year. And there’s political dynamite in 
it: Any candidate suspected by the millions of old 
people (and those concerned about their health 
problems) of taking a cold or know-nothing atti- 
tude toward the issue is likely to be in serious 
trouble this election year. 

One thing about the issue is clear: Although 
plenty of politicians may see it as a vote-catching 
device, there is nothing synthetic or phony about 
the problem. Everyone who has seriously studied 
the situation has concluded that the provision of 
better health care for the aged is a serious—and 
growing—problem. Thanks to medical progress, 
the number of aged is increasing rapidly. 

For far too many of these, long life has 
meant shrunken incomes, increased sickness, 
loneliness, and the shame of being a candidate 
for a handout from society. 

Health, Education & Welfare Secy. Flemming, 
in his thorough report to the House Ways & 
Means Committee last year, concluded that three 
out of every four aged persons would be able to 
“prove need in relation to hospital costs.” 

The issue, then, is not whether there is a prob- 
lem but rather how to meet the problem. 

REP. AIME FORAND (D-R. I.) has proposed 
to deal with it through a system of compulsory 
federal insurance within the framework of the 
Social Security Act. The Forand bill would pro- 
vide insurance covering 60 days of hospital care, 
or 120 days of combined hospital and nursing 
home care, together with surgical services, to all 
those eligible for old age insurance benefits, It 
would be financed, initially, by boosting social 


security payroll taxes 0.5 percent—divided equal- - 


ly between employes and employers. 

The Forand bill has been attacked for a num- 
ber of reasons by various groups, especially 
the American Medical Association, which sees 
it as the camel’s nose of socialized medicine 
coming under the tent, 

But the main weakness of the Forand bill, as 
specialists in the health field see it, is not that it 
does too much but too little. They condemn it as 
too narrow and as an encouragement to “hospital- 
itis” —the tendency, inherent in many of our pres- 


ent voluntary insurance programs, to put the sick 
into hospitals because there are no provisions for 
covering treatment at home or in doctors’ offices, 

The bill sponsored by Sen. Javits (R-N. Y.) 
strikes at this weakness. As Javits points out, 
though hospitalization costs comprise a large part 
of an aged person’s annual medical bill, the aver- 
age older couple spends $140 a year on health 
costs unrelated to hospitalization. 


JAVITS WOULD DEAL with the problem by 
a voluntary program that would combine federal 
and state subsidies, contributions scaled to income 
by the aged themselves, and both commercial and 
non-profit insurance companies such as Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. The program would not become 
operative in any state until the state put up the 
money, arranged with the insurance carriers, and 
agreed to certain standards for the program. 

Although the Javits bill makes a hard effort to 
provide a “voluntary” (and heavily subsidized) 
program, it does not appear to meet the test of 
practicality. The program would take a very long 
time to negotiate with 50 individual state govern- 
ments and with the insurance carriers—assuming 
that it would be possible at all to get them in- 
volved in a program whose costs are unpredict- 
able. 

Indeed, after studying Flemming’s able re- 
port, and the arguments on all sides of this 
issue, we are forced to conclude that the volun- 
tary approach simply will not do the job. 

The problem basically is that the aged are high- 
cost, high-risk, low-income customers, Their 
health needs can be met only by themselves when 
they are young or by other younger people who 
are still working. The only way to handle their 
health problem, therefore, is to spread the risks 
and costs widely. And that can best be done 
through the social security system to which em- 
ployers and employes contribute regularly, 

We do not pretend to know all the answers to 
the problem of enlarging the social security sys- 
pr gd include a health insurance popes for the 
age 

Nevertheless, no democratic government can re- 
fuse to gsapple with a problem of such demon- 
strated urgency and importance. The issue can- 
not be evaded and, before it becomes a political 
football, the politicians of both parties should ac- 
cept responsibility for finding the best possible 
answer in the shortest possible time. 
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Page Seven 


Morgan Says: 


State Dep t. Position in Rorec 
Called Rasnirable but Belated 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO, Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EDT.) 


D URING THE HEIGHT of the rioting in Seoul 
the American Embassy, prodding Syngman 


Rhee to face the reality of the people’s protests - 


against the repressions of nis government, issued 
a sharp warning that “this 
is no time to temporize,” 
The sentiment Was admir- 
able but it was about 10 
years late. 

Koreans have cheered 
U.S. support of their de- 
mands for new elections. 
But the fact is we bear 
heavy responsibility for the 
convulsions of Korea be- 
cause we temporized our- . 
selves. If American policy Morgan 
had paid more constructive attention to the peo- 
ple’s needs and desires for an emerging democratic 
system, instead of condoning repressive measures 
for the hallowed but often hollow excuse of anti- 
communism, if we, in other words, had followed 
a policy of principle instead of expediency, the 
present crisis might never have blown up. 

Looming across the 38th parallel there is, un- 
deniably, a threat from Communist North Korea. 
But with the blood and the billions we have spilled 
in that tortured land in the name of democracy 
and freedom, is the Rhee regime a bargain? 

Under the dignified, gentle firmness of 
Christian Herter, who has just finished his first 
year as Secretary of State, the Eisenhower 
regime or part of it seems to be attaching more 
importance now to performing on the principles 
we are supposed to embrace. (Hence, for. 
example, the surprisingly outspoken identifica- 
tion of the American Embassy in Seoul with the 
people’s protests; hence the restraint in dealing 
with the dangerous petulance of Castro in 
Cuba.) But our legacy of demeaning principle 
is long and, furthermore, hindsight reveals vast 
flaws in the expediency of brinkmanship as 
practiced by Sec. Herter’s predecessor, 


In May Day Messages: 


World Labor Urged to Lead 
Struggle for Peace, Freedom 


HE AFL-CIO REAFFIRMED its “solidarity 

with the fighters for human freedom, national 
independence, social justice and genuine peace” 
on “both sides of the Iron Curtain,” in a special 
May Day message issued by Pres. George Meany. 

May Day is celebrated by free trade union- 
ists in many lands as a workers’ day comparable 
to Labor Day in the U.S., and is regarded as a 
symbol “of their aspirations for better condi- 
tions of life and labor and for a life rich in 
meaning and happiness.” 

Meany pointed out that American labor draws 

“inspiration and strength” from its affiliation with 
free trade unionists under the banner of the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. “To us of 
the AFL-CIO,” he declared, “international labor 
solidarity is not a mere wish or pious pledge. It 
is a sourge of hope. It is the road to transform- 
ing our aspirations into realization.” 

The ICFTU, in a May Day manifesto, called 
for a rededication of free labor to the “task of 
winning social justice in peace and freedom for 
all the workers, everywhere,” and asked for in- 
creased aid for the Intl. Solidarity Fund to carry 
out the struggle for “peace, bread and freedom,” 


MAY DAY 1960, the AFL-CIO president de- 
tlared, should be the signal for free trade union- 
ists throughout the world “to redouble their efforts 
to free the entire world from the perils of poverty 
and war, from all dictatorship and oppression.” 
He continued: 

“The stirring struggles for freedom and human 
dignity now going on in Algeria, South Africa, 
Korea, and the reviving spirit of revolt against ex- 
ploitation and tyranny behind the Iron Curtain all 
demonstrate that the plain people of the world are 
determined to win freedom from hunger and 


See 


The present plight of Korea recalled the stinging 
criticism of a church whose most distinguished 
members include Pres. Eisenhower and thé late 
John Fostef Dulles. In June, 1958, the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church deplored 
the Eisenhower Administration’s glib use of the 
“mythical” term, “the Free World.” 

“Our fathers’ concept of freedom is . . . being 
debased,” an Assembly resolution said. “. .. 
This nation counts among its allies some. nations 
which are in no sense free. By our actions we 
proclaim to the world that lands where human 
freedom is utterly dead can qualify for member- 
ship in the Free World simply by supplying mili- 
tary bases or strategic commodities.” The resolu- 
tion called that “abhorrent hypocrisy.” 


HAPPILY, THE SEEDS OF FREEDOM have 
not been killed in South Korea. But their growth 
has been unnecessarily stunted, partly by a failure 
to strike the right- proportion between Korea’s 
military and civilian needs.. The area does figure 
importantly in the defense of Japan and Formosa 
but let us keep our sense of purpose clear and 
realize that it is ideals as well as real estate we 
are defending. Let us not forget that the form 
and the substance of our policies are important. 


We decorated dictators in. Argentina and 
Venezuela before. they were overthrown. We 
- tolerated Trujillo in the Dominican Republic 
and Batista in Cuba long before Castro came 
along from the other direction. India’s Prime 
Minister Nehru basked under the beaming good 
_ will of Pres. Eisenhower but so did Dictator 
Franco of Spain. And now today there emerges 
from the White House the fascinating intelli- . 
gence that the President may not be able to stay © 
very long at the summit meeting in Paris be- 
cause after one week he has a date in Lisbon 
‘with the only other dictator remaining in West- 
ern Europe, Salazar of Portugal. 


Vice Pres. Nixon; we are told, has been alerted 
to sit in for the President at Paris if domestic or 
other requirements call him home. Is this states- 
manship or has somebody looked at the popularity; 
polls and decided a little summitry will suit the 
President’s choice as his successor? 


tyranny and to share in the benefits of modern 
industrial progress.” 

On the eve of East-West summit talks at 
Geneva, Meany appealed to “workers and all 
other liberty-loving people to gather their 
Strength and rally world public opinion to the 
cause of peace and freedom.” 

These principles, he declared, “demand that 
the peoples of Germany have the right to national 
unification in freedom,” and require “that the 
people of West Berlin never be sacrificed in any 
degree in order to appease the Soviet aggressors.” 


IN 1960, AS IN 1939, he said, “appeasement 
of aggression can lead only to war—and this time 
an even more devastating war. Momentary peace 
bought at the expense of freedom and the security 


of the free world would spell disastér not only for |§ 


West Berlin and Germany. Such a Munich peace 
. .. would open the floodgates of Soviet aggression 
westward.” 

The ICFTU asked for an end to the Algerian 
war and “fulfillment of the Algerian people’s de- 
sire for self-determination”; a halt to aid to “blood- 
stained tyrants like Franco and Trujillo”; the ad- 
vance of African freedom and support for the 
worldwide boycott of South African goods as long 
as “brutal oppression” continues in that country 
under the “apartheid” racial policies. 

Pres. James B. Carey of the Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, in a May Day message 
broadcast by the Voice of America, extended 
greetings to “brothers and sisters behind the Iron 
Curtain as well as in the free world.” The IUE 
president reported on American labor’s legislative 
and bargaining programs and pledged ‘ ‘an in- 
creasingly active and responsible role in interna- 


THE PLIGHT OF A TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION in Derby, 
Conn.—related in a news story on Page 4 of this issue of the News 
—will serve for the time being as an example of the incredible 
complexities now confronting unions caught up in the intricacies of 
the Taft-Hartley and Landrum-Griffin Acts, as applied by a labor 
board seeking to protect anti-union employers rather than workers’ 
rights. - 

Temporarily, at least, this local won a decision from an NLRB 
trial examiner, but it is by no means out of the woods, The essen- 
tial facts are that it has still not gained recognition from an em- 
ployer despite the unanimous desire of the. workers for union recog- 
nition—and that the NLRB general counsel, Stuart Rothman, is _ 
trying to punish the union for picketing rather than taking into 
account the unlawful acts of the employer. 

The employer fired his workers early last year for joining the 
union. This was so found by a board trial examiner, and the 
employer did not contest the findings. He offered job reinstate- 
ment but still did not grant union recognition, so a strike 
continued. 

. The company is ‘citing with strikebreakers, having avoided 
dealing with the union its original employes desired. As soon as 
the Landrum-Griffin Act restrictions on picketing became effective, 
the employer moved to invoke them and the labor board’s general 
counsel began operating on two fronts in his behalf. 

* * * 


MR. ROTHMAN’S OFFICE sought and obtained a federal court 


‘| injunction to prohibit “recognition” picketing. The pickets changed 


their signs to make them informational, and Mr. Rothman’s office 
countered this by seeking a contempt citation. A court hearing is 
now scheduled on the issue of whether informational picketing as 
well as recognition picketing is barred under Landrum-Griffin. 

In a parallel action, the Rothman office also filed new labor 
board charges. It argued before a second trial examiner, Ralph 
Winkler, that the Landrum-Griffin Act was intended to bar even 
“majority” picketing unless the strikers file for an election within 
30 days. 

The union contested this argument, insisting that not a word in 
the entire legislative debate suggested that “majority” picketing was 
supposed to be covered, but Trial Examiner Winkler refused to make 
such a finding. 

Mr. Winkler did, however, give a tremendous amount of weight 
to the fact that the employer’s original “unlawful” acts—firing the 
workers and refusing union recognition—had caused the strike. He 
ruled that such an unfair-labor-practice strike was “protected” and 
Airat picketing could continue. 

The interesting thing is that Mr. Rothman’s office has a differ- 
ent theory—that the “unlawful” acts of the employer do not make 
the strike a “protected” one. Winkler’s intermediate report is 
subject to review by the full NLRB and, eventually, by the federal 
courts. 

As of now, the employer is laughing at the federal law supposed 
to require him to recognize and bargain collectively with valid 
organizations of his workers. The workers have been out of their 
jobs for more than a year, and the massive machinery of the labor 
board’s prosecuting arm is marshaled against them. 

"ie Sear 

SEN. JAMES E, MURRAY of Montana, veteran liberal Demo- 
crat, has joined Sen. Theodore Francis Green of Rhode Island in 
announcing that he will not seek re-election this year. The passage 
of years that moved both to this decision should not cause anyone 
to ignore the breadth of character and warm human sympathy that 
marked their long careers. : 

As have many other men of independent means and even wealth, 
they viewed service in the Senate as. an opportunity to promote the 
general welfare. 

They represented ably the area interests of their states, but they 
also spoke for all the people on broad issues of education, the 
protection of labor and farmers, the protection of citizens against 
the inescapable disasters of old age and sickness and disability. 
They helped: build the New Deal and the Fair Deal, and they have 
helped prevent the dismantlement of its achievements. 


LABOR HAS A BIG STAKE in the arbitration process and would 
like abuses curbed to help preserve it as part of the labor-manage- 
ment relationship, Jacob Clayman, administrative director of the ' 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept., told an [UD-sponsored institute . 
on arbitration at American ret th in Washington, D. C. Staff 


tional affairs.” 


members of 12 unions attended.’ 
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How To Buy: 


Shop Around For 
Lowest Interest Rate 


By Sidney Margolius 


bones OUT for higher food costs from now until fall. Meat |: 
prices are edging up, pork won't be quite the bargain it’s been |; 


recently. You'll need to select meats carefully at the meat counter 
to restrain costs for the next several raonths. In May, poultry, eggs 
and beef chucks still are comparatively reasonable. 

May is a month of spring clothing clearances. One of the best 
values being offered this spring is 
print and solid-color dresses of Dac- 
ron, and Dacron-and-cotton, for un- 
der $10, lowest price yet. These 
drip-dry fabrics are crease-resistant 


are a top choice for warm-weather 
wear. Machine-washable resin-treat- 
ed cotton dresses in classic shirtwaist 
styles also are being offered for as 
little as $7.50-8.50. 

May also is a good month to find 


closeouts of this year’s models. You'll 
also find special sales on washing ma- 
. Chines and cooking ranges, and sheets 
and towels in the white sales. 
Beware getting involved at this time in high mortgage costs with 
excessive extra fees, especially for second mortgages. Actually 
there is more money available for mortgages than lenders admit. 
Many are holding back on first mortgages and seeking to use their 
funds for second mortgages on which they can get interest rates 
of 8-10 percent. Some lenders currently are offering second and 
even third mortgages in newspaper ads as a way to consolidate bills. 
This is both a dangerous as well as costly way to borrow money. 
On conventional first mortgages, interest rates now average 
. about 8 percent higher than a year ago. _ But the tight money 
Situation is loosening up. 


- Fortunately, Congress delayed approval of the Administration’s |; 


recent demands to raise interest rates on the money the govern- 


ment itself borrows. This congressional stubbornness may well have 
saved the government and the tax-paying public many millions 


of dollars. Follow that lead in your own borrowing. , It will pay 


you to shop more widely among all the lenders in your area for|; 


the lowest possible rates. 


MANY HOMEOWNERS are asking about the new pre-planted 
flower and vegetable gardens, reports the U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment Information Office. These are lengths of cotton wadding in 
which a variety of seeds are embedded. They sell for as little as 
98c for a 15-foot length. You simply roll out the pre-planted mat 
on the ground where you want a garden. You can cut the mats 
to any wanted shape or length. The mats come planted either with 
“cut flowers” providing a variety of plants over 10 inches tall, or 
“edging mixtures” (yielding shorter plants). 

Pre-planted gardens have won cautious approval from several 
state agriculture experiment stations despite some variation in 
qualtiy of different brands. The mats simplify planting and con- 
serve seed since they can’t be washed or blown away. The 
wadding also discourages weeds during early growth although 
some weeding is necessary later. 

But there have been disappointments too, warn the agriculture- 
experiment testers. For best success they advise: (1) prepare the 
soil into fine loose loam smoothed level, and fertilize it if the mat 
is not pre-fertilized; (2) anchor the seeded mat to keep it from 
blowing away, preferably covering it with not quite a quarter inch 
of soil; (3) water frequently until the roots are firmly established, 
since the cotton wadding tends to dry out quickly. 

Some sellers are promoting the mats with strong claims in news- 
paper and TV ads. “A child can do it!” one advertiser proclaims. 
We would suggest the child take the precautions advised above by 
the experts. 


FAMILIES PLANNING TO MODERNIZE HOMES or com- 
plete attics will find some building materials cheaper this spring. 
Lumber prices, especially playwood, have been forced down in recent 
weeks by the building slowdown. There’s been a sizable drop in 
prices of asphalt roofing. Price tags on heating equipment also 
have been trimmed. *s : 

Several new building materials show promise of cutting modern- 
ization and expansion costs. Among them: 

@ A new lightweight plastic-surfaced plywood for use as a wall- 
covering and counter tops costs about $1 a yard compared to the 
more-usual $2 for such standard plastic-surface materials as For- 
mica and Micarta. The new lightweight surfacing is more easily 
workable. But where structural strength is important, the older 
products do provide a three-quarter plywood backing compared to 
only one-quarter inch for the inexpensive new surfacing. 

@ Liquid -plastic tile, applied in liquid form, for use in bath- 
rooms and kitchens in place of ceramic tile has proved to be an 
important money-saver, reports the New York State Division of 
Housing. 

@ Closets are easier and less costly to build with new floor-to- 
ceiling plywood doors that open and close on pivots. 

@ A new butyl rubber coating applied like paint has been in- 
troduced by consumer co-ops to extend the life of asphalt roofing. 
It’s especially interesting because it comes in light colors to reflect 
the sun and keep the house cooler than do dark roofing materials. 

Copyright 1960 by Sidney Margolius 


and require little or no ironing, thus |; 


price cuts on television sets in the}; 


THIS IS THE COVER of the special 16-page illustrated supplement to be distributed throughout the 
world in the May 8 issue of the New York Times. The supplement, based on the recent AFL-CIO 
Conference on World Affairs, can be ordered from the AFL-CIO Dept. of Intl. Affairs, 815 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copies are available free. Up to 1,000 copies can 
be ordered at 5 cents each; over 1,000 copies the cost is 4 cents each. 
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From Soup to Nonsense: 


By Jane Goodsell 


I GET ALONG pretty wéll, in a bumbling sort 
of way, until I start reading articles on how 
to improve myself. Then I go to pieces. 


For instance, I am 
only now recover- 
ing from an article 
I read several 
weeks ago on how 
to go to sleep. Up 
to then I'd never 
thought much 
about going to 
sleep. I simply 
went to bed, closed 
my eyes, and that 
was that. 

The article began 
by quoting statis- 
tics on the time it 
. takes an average 
adult to go to sleep, in comparison with the more 
relaxed lower vertebrates. 

It posed such grim questions as: Do you lie 
awake worrying? Do you punch your pillow? 
Can you relax? Do you watch the clock? 

The article then taught you how to avoid all 
these pitfalls. It prescribed soothing thoughts, a 
mattress of the right degree of softness, the cor- 
rect temperature of the bedroom and special re- 
laxing positions, 

These constructive suggestions convinced me 
that I could never do anything as difficult as going 
to sleep, and I’ve had insomnia ever since. I lie 
awake worrying, I punch my pillow, I watch the 
clock and I can’t relax. 


Self-Improvement for the Birds, 
Confused Columnist Complains 


THEN THERE WAS the article on memory 
improvement. Now, I’ve always been able to re- 
member the dates of the Battle of Hastings, the 
birthdays of everyone in my family, the major hol- 
idays and when Columbus discovered America. 

With a little figbring I can remember when I 
graduated from high school and my favorite 
recipe for sponge cake. Occasionally I remem- 
ber the names of people to whom I’m intro- 
duced, and I hardly ever forget a telephone 
number. 


The article attempted to improve my. memory 
through the association of ideas. I was supposed 
to co-ordinate my graduation from high school 
with Roosevelt’s second inauguration, and an in- 
troduction to Mrs. Blake with Blake, the poet. Or 
with the word “lake” with a “B” added to it. 

After a week of wrestling with this sort of 
thing, I could hardly remember what day came 
after Wednesday. 

A dietary chart, prescribing the basic daily re- 
quirements of riboflavin, vitamin C and protein, 
does not improve our menus. What it does ac- 
complish is to take all the joy out of cooking. 

Etiquette books make me feel like a bar- 
barian, and advice on speeding up my reading 
rate unnerves me to the point of being unable to 
comprehend the funnies, 


Now I understand that still another book has 


been written on how to avoid worry. As if things . 


weren’t bad enough already, now I’ve got to worry 
about worrying. Sit : 


I'd be all right if they’d just leave me alone! 
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Disillusionment Spreads: § 


Cuban Workers 


Feel Ceistitd. Final 


Restive Cuban workers are becoming increasingly disillusioned . 


with the revolutionary government headed by bearded Fidel Castro, 


according to. Serafino Romualdi, 
sentative. 


AFL-CIO inter-American repre- 


The latest spur to their growing resentment is a recent require- 


ment that all Cuban citizens regis— 


ter in a labor census which is ex- 
pected to make the government’s 
controls over the nation’s work 
force even more complete, he said. 

Romualdi, a long-time sudent of 
Latin American affairs, pointed out 
that prior to the latest edict, Labor 
Minister Augusto Martinez had is- 
sued orders prohibiting workers 
from changing jobs without govern- 
ment authorization and forbidding 
them to obtain employment without 
government credentials. 

Both rank-and-file union mem- 
bers and their leaders, he said, 
“resent the now-accepted prac- 
tice of branding anti-communism 
as counter-revolutionary, a charge 
that can bring discharge from the 


property.” 

’ He cited the case of Raul Ramos 
Proenza, former president of the 
Barbers’ Union of Havana, who 
was arrested for counter-revolution- 
ary activity that consisted of put- 
ting up a sign, “Death to Commu- 
nism.” He was sentenced to three 
years in jail. 

Luis Penelas and Jose Fernandez, 
leaders of the Construction Work- 
ers’ Federation, were ousted from 
office at a Communist-packed union 
meeting because they had incurred 
the displeasure of the minister of 
labor by opposing the Communist 
policies of Jesus Soto, secretary of 
organization of the Cuban Confed- 
eration of Workers (CTC), 


Noelio Morel, acting secretary 
general of the CTC, branded the 
meeting illegal and refused to 
recognize the new regime, and 
was backed by the CTC executive 
committee. Thereupon, said Ro- 
mualdi, the mihister of labor or- 


dered troops to take over the 
CTC. 

Romualdi also said that Ignacio 
Gonzalez Tellechea, a prominent 
figure in the international labor 
movement, has been forced to seek 
political asylum in the Mexican 
Embassy. 

Tellechea, secretary of the Ship- 
builders Union for more than 25 
years, a leader in the Cuban Mari- 
time Federation, CTC secretary of 
international relations, president of 
the Inter-American Regional Or- 
ganization of Workers from 1955 
until last year, and since 1957 a 
member of the Intl. Labor Organ- 


ization Governing Body, previously | 


had had to go into hiding to escape 
arrest, although there were no 
charges against him. His inherited 
house and other personal property 
were confiscated a few months ago. 
“Discontent is mounting among 
the sugar workers who, after los- 
ing the wage differential for 1959, 
amounting to about $25 million, 
are now being forced to hand 
over to the Castro government as 
‘voluntary constributions’ 15 per- 
cent or more of their earnings,” 
Romualdi noted. 


“Never before in the history of 
the republic did the worker who 
earned less than 100 pesos (nomi- 
nally $100) a month pay an income 
tax. Now anyone earning from 1 
peso up pays a 3 percent gross tax 
on his income. On Apr. 1 the 
workers began to pay an additional 
4 percent tax to help the govern- 
ment industrialize the island. Add- 
ed to this workers are daily being 


asked to contribute to agrarian rez} 


form and to the purchase of arms 
and planes to combat ‘foreign ag- 
gression and defend the sovereignty 
of Cuba’.” 


$1 Minimum Wage Bill 
Signed by Rockefeller 


, Albany, N. Y.—Gov. Nelson A. Rockefeller (R) has signed into 
law three labor-backed bills passed by the legislature in the final 
days of the session, including a $1-an-hour state minimum wage. 
He also signed a labor-opposed unemployment compensation bill 
which drastically stiffens eligibility requirements. 


The minimum wage bill, 
though less than the $1.25 an hour 
sought by labor, extended cover- 
age to large groups of workers 
excluded from the federal wage- 
hour law and not protected by New 
York’s limited industry-by-industry 
wage board system. 

Included in the state’s first 
statutory minimum wage are em- 
ployes of non-profit institutions, 
including voluntary hospitals. 
Senate Republicans pulled the 
tug from under Rockefeller by vot- 
ing in a secret ballot at a caucus 
not to call up a bill which would 
have prohibited discrimination in 


Conciliation Service 
Supervisor Named 


San Francisco, Calif.—The ap- 
pointment of Thomas J, Nicolopu- 
los as supervisor of the California 
State Conciliation Service has been 
announced by State Industrial Re- 
lations Dir. John F. Henning. 


Nicolopulos, a state conciliator 
since 1948, placed first in a promo- 
tional examination held to fill the: 
vacancy left by the retirement of 
Glenn A. Bowers, who had headed 
the conciliation service since its in- 
ception in 1947. Bowers plans to 
remain active in the industrial rela- 
tions field as an arbitrator and col- 
lege instructor. 


al-> 


sale or rental of most types of 
housing. 

Rockefeller expressed “sharp dis- 
appointment” and was quoted by 
the New York Post as saying the 
bill’s rejection would be a “great 
blow to the Republican party.” 

In the area of social legislation, 
the legislature boosted the ceiling 
on workmen’s compensation and 
sickness disability benefits to $50 a 
week, a $5 increase. 

Coverage under workmen’s com- 
pensation was broadened to include 
establishments with two or more 
employes—previously four or more 
—and non-profit institutions. 

The ceiling on unemployment 
benefits was also boosted to $50 a 
week, but the legislation was op- 
opposed by the State AFL-CIO 
because it included a severe re- 
striction on benefits for persons 
who voluntarily quit their jobs 
or are fired for misconduct. 

In place of the previous six- 
week waiting period for these 
groups, they will be required to 
have intervening employment and 
earn at least $200 or work three 
days a week for four weeks before 
their eligibility is restored. 

The labor-opposed bill narrowly 
passed the lower house, 78-to-71, 
as a number of Republicans from 
industrial areas joined with the 
Democrats in voting against it. 


AFL-CIO SUMMER SCHOOLS will use materials chosen by this mostly shirt-sleeved committee of 
union educators at AFL-CIO headquarters in Washington, D. C.. Members are, left to right: John 
Brumm, Machinists; Mel Evans, Auto Workers; Don Stevens, Michigan State AFL-CIO; Al Wickman, 
Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers; George T. Guernsey, AFL-CIO Dept. of Education; Otto Pragan, 
Chemical Warkars; Bill Elkuss, = Workers; Dick Logan, Papermakers & Paperworkers. 


House-Passed Boost in Health Funds 
Goes to Senate Appropriations Unit 


A Senate Appropriations subcommittee will soon take up a House-passed measure providing $4.2 
billion in fiscal 1961 appropriations for the Labor Dept. and the Dept. of Health, Education & Wel- 


fare. 


The House, by a rollcall vote of 362-10, added $197.5 million to the HEW budget over Admin- 


istration protests. 


whereby increases are voted each? 


year in funds for health and educa- 
tion programs. 

At the same time, the House 
shaved $13.2 million from the Pres- 
ident’s requests for the Labor Dept. 
The bulk of these cuts—$10 million 
—was based on hoped-for declines 
in jobless levels this year and would 
be restored, if needed, through sup- 
plemental appropriations. 

The increase in the HEW 
budget followed recommenda- 
tions by a House Appropriations 
subcommittee headed by Rep. 
John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.) which 
characterized the White House 
requests as “a retrenchment, a 
step backward.” 


Although it granted the majority 
of the improvements urged by the 
AFL-CIO, the House ignored a 
plea for an added $900,000 to hire 
100 more investigators for the 
Wage - Hour Div. “to detect and 
prevent chiseling on payments due 
workers.” There was a possibility 
the Senate might add the labor- 
requested funds before final pas- 
sage. 

Major HEW budget additions in 
the House centered on these key 
areas: 

@ A $24 million hike in funds 


Social Work * 
Award Goes to 
UAW Staffer 


Detroit—Andrew W. Brown, as- 
sistant director of the Auto Work- 
ers’ Community Services Dept., has 
been named by the Detroit Metro- 
politan Chapter of the National As- 
sociation of Social Workers to re- 
ceive its seventh Award of Merit 
given for 1959-60. 

Brown, who also euuiiaeia 
strike assistance programs for some 
1,300 UAW locals and guides the 
creation of community _ service 
committees in UAW locals, was 
commended for “the thoughtful 
and successful manner in which he 
has interpreted professional social 
work to organized lakor on local, 
state, national and international 
levels.” 

The award was scheduled to be 
made at a special dinner honoring 
Brown. , 


CORRECTION 
Through an error, the Apr. 23, 
1960 issue of the AFL-CIO News 


was incorrectly identified as Vol. V, 


No. 16. That edition of the paper 
actually was Vol. V, No. 17. 


It thus followed a pattern in existence since Pres. Eisenhower took office in’ 1953 


nist offensive 


for hospital construction under the 
Hill-Burton Act. The Administra- 
tion admitted there was a shortage 
of 80,000 hospital beds across the 
nation, but asked for a 25 percent 
slash in funds. 

@ A $25 million boost for con- 
structing waste treatment plants, 
raising funds for these projects to 
$45 million, Earlier this year, Eis- 
enhower vetoed a bill calling for 
$90 million annually for 10 years 
for these projects, declaring water 
pollution is largely a “local prob- 
lem.” 

@ A $187.3 million appropria- 
tion to aid schools in federally im- 
pacted areas. The Administration 
had proposed a slash to $126.6 
million. 


@ A $55 million increase for 
the National Institutes of Health. 
The Administration had asked for 
only $400 million—the same as 
was appropriated for fiscal 1960. 

Restored to the Labor Dept. 
budget was $2 million which the 
Administration had cut from voca- 
tional educational programs. The 
AFL-CIO had vigorously opposed 
the proposed reduction. 

Also voted in the House were 
labor-backed requests of $120,000 
more for international labor activ- 
ities; $230,000 to hire additional 
investigators for the Mexican farm 
labor program; and $1.2 million 
for revision of the Consumer Price 
Index, a move the AFL-CIO said 
had been “long delayed.” 


Freedom Commission 


Urged to Combat Reds 


The AFL-CIO has given its endorsement to pending legislation 
which would establish a Freedom Commission and a Free World 
Academy to train personnel for a “coordinated effort” in combat- 


ting Communist ideology. 


In letters to members of the Senate J udiciary Committee, AFL- 


CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J.‘ 


Biemiller urged support for the 
measure which is expected to come 
before the committee for action 
shortly. 


Multiple Approach Planned 

The academy would train per- 
sonnel to serve on a commission 
aimed at countering the Commu- 
“in the economic, 
political, social, religious, moral and 
cultural fields.” 

Urging passage of the meas- 
ure “at the earliest possible 
moment,” Biemiller declared that 
the AFL-CIO “has been among 
the first that have consistently 
pointed to the threat posed to 
the free world by the attempts 
by world communism to conquer 


and dominate the world.” He 
added: 
“The Communist conspiracy 


works on every level and works 24 
hours a day. Its agents are hard- 
working fanatics who have been es- 
pecially trained at their jobs of in- 
filtration and subversion. 

“The necessary effort of defense 
and counterattack on our part can- 
not be successfully achieved by 
hit-and-miss, uncoordinated efforts. 
Our country needs a coordinated 
effort on all levels, using men well 
grounded in knowledge of all as- 
pects of Communist ideology and 
endeavor, and skilled in countering 


its agents all over the world.” 


Hartnett Views 
On Exchanges 
Are Clarified 


Al Hartnett, secretary-treasurer 
of the Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers, has told the AFL- 
CIO News that he favors cultural 
exchanges involving American and 
Soviet workers, not exchange of 
visits between trade union groups. 

Hartnett’s remarks carried in the 
Apr. 23 issue of the News indicated 
that he was suggesting exchanges 
between American union spokes- 
men and spokesmen of Soviet la- 
bor groups. 

Hartnett said at the AFL-CIO 
Conference on World Affairs, ac- 
cording to a transcript, “I believe 
that we will learn to live together 
more quickly by association one 
with each other and I would like 
to see included as part of this pro- 
gram the suggestion that we engage 
in cultural and other types of ex- 
change between our people so that 
some kind of a contribution can be 
made to understanding the needs 
of our people.” 

He added: “I believe they (the 
Soviets) need to see American 
workers. I believe they need to see 
the average American family. I 
believe in seeing it they might ac- 
cept it.” 
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delays in concluding negotiations 
On these Proposals, now before 
an emergency _ (fact - finding) 
board named by the President, 
Leighty described the financial 
Condition of the railroads as bej 
the best in their history, This, he 
Said, is “demonstrated by their net 
“| €arnings; by the fact that less than 
One-half of 1 Percent of the Tail. : 


Lee of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor; Elj L. Oliver, Nationally 
Own economist, and Others, 
department jis comprised 
of six international unions with a 
shopcraft membership— 
the Machinists, Boilermakers and 


He said: “Businessmen who at 
first thought tend to favor compul- 
Sory arbitration becapse they be- 
li ‘ 


fore they leap, 
“While there are abuses of free- 


: wn are members 
of the Machinists, 


1958, as the railroads had Claimed) 
—it was down by $400,000,000," 
“That is a sample of the accura 
of the financial and wage data we 


are having to meet in these Cases,” 


nts, and life. in- 
surance without cost to the em- 


Ploye. He cited Carrier-instigated 


bargaining Process, 
‘Unsettled Grievances? i 
“Furthermore, the long record of | the Start of a Coordinated bar, 


aa unsettled grieva ¢ Products Inc major manufac arm the giant 
: i Telephone & Electronics Corp, es , 
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Support to the internation. - 1 More than a year ago, the AFL- ing would lead to Coordinated ac. fili: 
al union so that the interests og | 1, — General Ble yet up tivity in organizing, gia 
Public employes may be served e Gener €ctric-Westinghouse « ” | 
They deserve a Strong, militant |) a : A Conference to coordinate bargain- “that Ba. rn Pn good os 
organization,” «a, Make no little Plans, he said, ing efforts of five unions represent- contracts lies in um organ- coll 
The AFL-CIO head also saw ey have no Power to stir men’s ng 150,000 General Electric Co.! pation of any given industry, and this 
erp agpey of public employes an | Suis. Ween ral 70,000 employed by t best results with an major Cc 
ai 800d governme . Corporation are obtainable only whic! 
Bargaining Aids Merit System Seven local in Sylva- | i¢ we are organized for effective erenc 
“Collective bargaining,” he said, ala’s p lants sent 30 delegates to bargaining.” wage 
“needs to be established in the pub- a Washington meeting with __ The IUD-Syivania conference js unior 
lic sector of the economy as j resentatives of the internationals intended to be a Permanent organ- 
: i 1 volved—the Intl, Brotherhood ization. Further meetings will be 
Private employment. This would of Electrical Worke Machin- heduled mi . 
: Scheduled as © unions start to 
io. beter “Public aaa tem and te ching. We ical, Radio & Ma. | pote 
That is the special and particular | in chine Workers—and the AFL- | Most Contracts with Sylvania ter. 
Fesponsibility of your union” CIO Industrial Union Dept. minate this summer or fal] Or are 
Meany also praised the union Delegates reported that Sylvania, | subject to reopening on wages, 
venture into public housing in Mil- major producer of industria} and; Most GE and Westinghouse con- 
waukee and the “contribution your consumer electronic Products, now tracts also terminate in the fall 
: as sales in excess of $400 Million t December, 220,000 workers 
e EB In the two chains had the chance 
OME Wins a png po 
’ ? Ich., circui eas e 
Citywide P act court commissioner—have 30 days 12e Profit position of Sylvania form the basis for Union contract 
: : General Telephone is excel- 
to come up with & Tecommendatio : Proposals 
Ci « ° f the workers said. Both com- Pre 
incinnati - Panies have expanded at a much e trib 
Cincinnati—District Council 53] “st ' Tate than competitors, they Carp enters Win at t 
the State, County and Municipal | . i 7 jon 
Ployes has won union recogni- It was agreed that IUD will Cir- 7 Month Strike arn 
tion from the City i nnaire in all Sylva- Waco, Tex. — The Carpenters Bro 
council-manager city of 8 information on have ended a seven-month strike uni 
major size to accept the collective ‘ t and wage incen- against the Sams M Co. here H 
gaining principle tive systems, alter winning what union officials light 
A One-year Pact Tecognizes the Delegates reported a wide dif. describeq as “a fair Settlement,” the 
union as bargaining agent for ference in Sylvania plant condi- The union’s state Organizing di- te 
3,800 city employes. This excludes |: ns and rates. They agreed on rector, G, H. Simmons, Jr., said = 
Police and firefighters and certain need for improvements in | the company, which makes church ‘on 
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Jan. 1; Premium and differentia] and units, The J will } tract broke down two months after _ tice 
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Pension and ie Bente and n Operating unions agree to Sweeping | nated effort with the international 
merous other advan ages, Changes in work Tules, 


representation, Hourly Wages at nun 
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; Page Eleven. 


[resolution Overwhelmingly Approved: | 4 


Canadian Labor (ilies «i 
{Calls for New Political Paity 


Montreal, Que.—Canada’s proposed new political party received a powerful shot in the arm when 
the 1,700 delegates to the third constitutional convention of the Canadian Labor Congress formally 
endorsed its tentative general principles and instructed the CLC Executive Council to continue efforts 


to bring it to actuality. 


The action came after three hours of discussion during which most of the two score speakers urged 


"By Gervase N. Love 


oe 


approval of a Political Education®— 


Committee report containing the 
recommendations. The actual vote 
showed only a slim scattering of 
hands in opposition, although a 
group of Intl. Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers members from Que- 
bec earlier had walked out of the 
hall rather than vote against it. 

The delegates broke into loud 
cheers, threw scraps of torn paper 
into the air and sang “Solidarity 
Forever” when Pres. Claude Jodoin 
banged down his gavel to indicate 
passage of the resolution. 

Throughout the debate, three 
recurrept themes were empha- 
sized by speakers from the floor 
—that organized labor in Canada 
despite victories on the picket 
line and at the bargaining table 
“is losing ground” in parliament 


and the provincial legislatures; 


that trade unions are under in- 


Committee was Eamon Park, Steel- 
workers’ staff representative from 
Toronto and a former member of 
the Ontario legislature. He told 
the convention that approval of his 
committee’s recommendations and 
formation of the party “may well 
change the course of Canadian po- 


litical history.” 
“We aim to create a sense of 
realism,” he said, “of honest left 


and right views, and put an end to 


GE Stockholders Get 
Report from Union 


Chicago—In an unprecedented move, the Electrical, Radio & 
Machine Workers have given the stockholders of General Electric 
Co. a preview of collective bargaining aims—keyed to a guaran- 
teed annual wage—which will be presented at negotiations which 


open this summer. 


The IUE’s approach was or”| 


tained in a “Jobholders Report” 
presented to the 68th annual meet- 
ing of GE stockholders here, in 
order to make shareholders aware 
of the “attitudes” of the union. 
The report was based, in the 
main, on a unique approach in- 
augurated by the AFL-CIO In- 
dustrial Union Dept., which es- 


‘tablished a ‘GE - Westinghouse 


Conference composed of five af- 
filiates employed by the two 
giant electrical equipment manu- 
facturers, and which polled em- 
ployes on their preferences for 
collective ‘bargaining demands 
this year. 

Complete results of the poll— 
which showed overwhelming pref- 
erence for the guaranteed annual 
wage, a general wage increase, a 
union shop, increased pensions and 
cost-of-living increases — will be 
presented to a May meeting of the 
conference board called to formal- 
ize the collective bargaining pro- 
gram to be presented to the two 
companies. 

Comprising the conference 
board, besides IUE, are the Intl. 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Machinists, Auto Workers and 
Technical Engineers. The five un- 
ions represent 150,000 GE em- 
ployes and 70,000 workers at West- 
inghouse. 

The TUE report, signed by 

Pres. James B. Carey and dis- 
tributed to each GE stockholder 
at the meeting here, said that un- 
ion negotiators this year “will be 
armed for the talks as no similar 
group has been in the history of 
union-management relations.” 

Here, in capsule form, are high- 
lights from the IUE’s arguments to 


the GE stockholders on the five]: 


improvements given top priority in 
the poll: 

Guaranteed Annual Wage—Also 
known as Supplemental Unemploy- 
ment Benefits, this provides a sys- 
tem of giving laid-off workers cer- 
tain benefits in addition to unem- 
ployment compensation, It has pro- 
vided “an economic stabilizer for 
workers, industries and communi- 
ties” alike in such major industries 
a auto, steel, rubber and alumi- 
num. 


General Wage Increase—Since 


the contract negotiated in 1957, 
“the productivity of the IUE work- 
er in GE has far outstripped the 
wage increases he has received.” 

Union Shop—The “overwhelm- 
ing majority” of IUE members out- 
side ‘GE already enjoy union shop 
security. GE’s resistance to the un- 
ion shop is “based on principles 
that are archaic and expensive.” 

Increased Pensions—In some GE 
plants “the only workers on the job 
are, those whose seniority amounts 
to at least half the time necessary 
to qualify for pensions. 

Cost - of - Living Increases—Es- 
calator clauses in present contracts 
“have. protected the workers only 
in part” against rising prices. 

Analyzing the company’s ability 
to pay, the TUE report pointed out 
that in 1959 GE achieved an all- 
time record in after-tax profits of 
$280 million—up $38 million from 
the 1958 level. 


_. Turning to the state of labor- 
management relations at GE, the 
report asked stockholders to 
“make known their doubts” 
about the company’s present in- 
dustrial relations policies, devised 
by the company’s one-time Vice 
Pres. Lemuel R. Boulware—pol- 
icies criticized recently by Prof. 
Benjamin M. Selekman of Har- 
vard University as “an outstand- 
ing example of cynicism” in this 


ie 


the tweedledum and tweediedee of 
the Liberal-Tory system of the last 
few years—and also to give some 
life to the kind of resolutions we've 


ir 
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forces 
the 
the formation 
political party. 

The council reported that it had 
joined with the Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation (CCF) na- 
tional council to establish a Na- 
tional Committee for the New 
Party, which has sponsored or 
helped organize grass-roots discus- 
sion meetings in all parts of the 
country, and has published study 
papers on a constitution and a pro- 
gram which, the council empha- 
sized, do not purport to be final 
documents. 

Widespread interest both in and 
outside the labor movement, the 
council asserted, “shows the great 
possibility for effective political ac- 
tion which lies ahead.” 

The resolution the convention en- 
dorsed approved the Executive 
Council report, including the New 
Party’s general principles; instructed 
the council to continue its work in 
the National Committee for the 
New Party; authorized the council 
to assist in preparing for and call- 
ing a founding convention, and 
urged all local unions and their 
members to help in the party’s 
formation. 

In other actions the convention: 

@ Stood for a minute of silence 
in mourning for unarmed Africans 
shot down while demonstrating 
against discriminatory laws; con- 
demned the “policy and practice” 
of the South African government; 
endorsed the boycott of South Afri- 
can goods sponsored by the Intl. 
Confederation of Free Trade Un- 
ions and asked the government to 
demand the condemnation of South 
Africa in the United Nations and 
the councils of the British Com- 
monwealth. - 

@ Heard AFL-CIO Vice Pres. 
George M. Harrison, fraternal dele- 
gate to the convention, commend 
the CLC for having “forwarded the 
cause of progressive, dynamic and 
clean. trade unionism,” and note 
that the major problems of the la- 
bor movements in both countries 
are the same—technological change 
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field, 


and attacks by management. 


Principle of 


feeling that they are beggars.” 
editorial, Page 6.) 


Life, Business Week Back 


' Two of the nation’s leading, conservative-oriented publica- 
tions—Life Magazine and Business Week—have both en- 
‘dorsed the Forand bill principle of financing health care for 
‘the aged through the social security system. 

| "hn oe GaMnaiiGA comiananl, Like doclabed Gat pithite: veka: 
tary plans “can never meet the whole need.” It, added that 
Lealange igessyerimthe sayin file?! eomaadewgs oes 
“is by extending the existing system of social 
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ply will not do the job.” Use of the social security system, said 
the magazine, “has the advantage of keeping old people from 


Forand Bill 


(See text of Business Week 
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Congress, Ike Set for 
Legislative Showdown 


(Continued from Page 1) 
House Minority Leader Charles A. 
Halleck (R-Ind.), after a White 
House meeting with Eisenhower, 
hurled “budget-busting” charges at 
the Democrats. The President, they 
said, will send Congress a special 
message urging enactment of his 
moderate program, following it up 
with a radio-TV appeal to the pub- 
lic. 

@ Senate Majority Leader Lyn- 
don B. Johnson (D-Tex.) fired back, 
accusing the Administration of 
“panic,” and warning that the Dem- 
ocratic Congress would not be a 
“rubber stamp” for the President. 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn (D- 
Tex.) charged that the Republicans 
were “grabbing for an election is- 
sue, and up to now they haven’ 
got one.” 

Designed to pump life into the 
sagging home building industry, the 
Rains emergency housing bill was 
passed by a vote of 214-163, after 
the House rejected two GOP moves 
designed to scuttle the measure. 

A so-called “civil rights” rider— 
introduced by Rep. Clarence J. 
Brown (R-O.) and GOP Whip Leslie 
C. Arends (R-IIl.) in an effort to 
revive the conservative Republican- 
Southern Democratic coalition— 
was defeated by a teller vote of 126- 
83. Following passage, the House 
voted 235-139 against a motion to 
recommit which involved the rider. 

The bill would provide $1 billion 
to purchase FHA and GI mort- 
gages on moderate-priced housing, 
protecting home buyers against ex- 
cessive charges by lenders. 

Scheduled for action before 
the election-year Congress winds 
up early in July, in time for the 
Democratic and Republican Na- 
tional conventions, are a host of 
other measures near completion 
im committee. These include: 


@ A $390 million area redevel- 
opment bill, next major piece of 
legislation scheduled for House ac- 
tion. Similar to one passed by the 
Senate by a 49-46 vote last year, 
the measure will be forced to the 
floor by bypassing the blockading 
Rules Committee through a little- 
used procedure, McCormack an- 
nounced. The bill is similar to one 
vetoed by Eisenhower in 1958. 

@ The Kennedy-Morse-Roose- 
velt minimum wage bill which 
would raise the minimum from $1 
to $1.25 and expand coverage to an 
additional 10 million workers, 
scheduled for at least two more 
weeks of House Labor subcommit- 
tee. hearings. The Administration 
recommended only a “modest” in- 
crease—interpreted by Labor Sec. 
James P. Mitchell to mean a new 


minimum of $1.10 to $1.15. Mitch- 


> 
7. 


ell said he would “recommend a 
veto” if Congress goes beyond that 


@ Medical care for the aged, 
keyed to the social security prin- 
ciple, still is under study in the 
House Ways & Means Committee 
as compromise efforts continue, in 
the wake of initial committee dis- 
approval. The Administration’s 
open hostility was restated by Ei- 
senhower at his Apr. 27 press con- 
ference, when he called using the 
social security mechanism “a com- 
pulsory affair.” 

@ A federal-aid-to-education 
measure, now stuck in the powerful, 
conservative-dominated House Rules 
Committee. The bill, introduced by 
| Rep. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D-N.J.) 
| would authorize $975 million in a 
three-year program for school con- 
struction. 

The Senate earlier this year 
passed a $1.8 billion bill for 
school construction and teachers’ 
salaries, despite vigorous Admin- 
istration opposition. GOP lead- 
ers have hinted that even the 
Thompson bill might prove un- 
acceptable to the President. 

Also scheduled for action at this 
session is the Thompson “situs pick- 
eting” bill, approved by the House 
Labor Committee, which would re- 
store the right of building trades 
unions to picket multi - employer 
sites without being held in violation 
of Taft-Hartley’s secondary boycott 
provisions. Endorsed by the Dem- 
ocratic majority and the Adminis- 
tration, the measure has not yet 
been formally reported by Com- 
mittee Chairman Graham Barden 
(D-N. C.), who opposes it. 


Metal Trades Beat 
2 Raiding Attempts 


AFL-CIO Metal Trades Councils 
in Colorado and Texas have beaten 
back two raiding attempts by un- 
affiliated unions in elections con- 
ducted by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. 

At the Rocky Flats installation 
of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
the Denver Metal Trades Council 
turned back Dist. 50 of the Mine 
Workers, reaffirming majority rights 
which the AFL-CIO affiliate has 
held for seven years. 

The vote at the AEC installation 
was 582 for the Metal Trades 
Council, 493 for Dist. 50; and 12 
for no union. 

At Texas City, Tex., the AFL- 
CIO Metal Trades Council retained 
its right to represent the workers, 
piling up 1,163 votes against 451 


for the unaffiliated Pace union, and 
157 for neither. 
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Merit Awards Cover 


6 Students Win AFL-CIO Scholarships 


Four Years at College 


Six high school students, scheduled to graduate in June, have}: 


been awarded: AFL-CIO merit scholarships. 


Two girls and four boys will get full four-year scholarships to the |; 


accredited college or university of their own choice. 
The winners, who are from union and non-union families, are: 


Mary E. Blakely, Rock Hill,> 


S. C.; Gene S. Cain, Panama City, 
Fla.; Joseph F. Cullen, Bozeman, 
Mont.; Roberta J. Middleton, Pueb- 
lo, Col.; Kenneth E. Schultz, Ste- 
vensville, Mich.; Wesley C. Green, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 

In a letter to each of the winners, 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany of- 
fered Pi pas 4 24 and wishes 
for success. 

“J hope your college days will 
be enjoyable and fruitful,” he 
said. “The honor came as a re- 
sult of hard study, multiple tests 
and multiple judging, in addition 

_ to a consideration of your outside 
activities.” 

AFL-CIO merit scholarships 
were awarded for the first time last 
year. They are designed to call 
attention to the federation’s educa- 
tional policies. They seek to meet 
Soviet competition by helping tal- 
ented students get to college. 


Unions Give $500,000 

The AFL-CIO effort is part of 
a larger program by U.S. trade un- 
ions. Under it, unians give more 
than $500,000 a year to help gifted 
students. 

Final selection of the winners 
was made by AFL-CIO representa- 
tives from among students who 
qualified for final consideration in 
National Merit Scholarship exams. 

Here are details on the winners 

Mary E. Blakely, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph E. Blakely, is 
a student at Rock Hill, S. C., High 
School. She is a member of the 


2 Republicans 
Elected From 
Pennsylvania 


Two Republican candidates won 
election to the House, to fill vacan- 
cies arising from the death of GOP 
members, and Vice Pres. Richard 
M. Nixon and Sen. John F. Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass.) won presidential 
preference primaries in Pennsylva- 
nia balloting Apr. 26. 

Nixon, running unopposed on 
the Republican ballot, rolled up ap- 
proximately as many votes as the 
952,000 Pres. Eisenhower received 
four years ago. None of the Dem- 
ocratic presidential figures was 
listed on the ballot but Kennedy 
got more than 70 percent of an 
impressive Democratic write-in 
vote. 

With 88 percent of the pre- 
cincts reported, Kennedy had ap- 
proximately 161,000 write - ins. 
Others showed: former Gov. Ad- 
lai E. Stevenson, 25,000; Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), 
12,000; Sen. Stuart Symington 
(Mo.), 5,500; Sen. Lyndon John- 
son (Tex.), 3,400. 

Republican Douglas Elliott won 
House election in Pennsylvania’s 
18th District by an 8-to-5 margin 
over a Democratic candidate, but 
in the 17th District the ratio was 
sharply cut in a traditionally GOP 
area. 

Republican Herbert T. Schnee- 
bell won by about 3,500 votes over 
Democrat Dean Fisher—a plurality 
reduced from the normal GOP 
foargins. 


school band and glee club, ‘and is 
active in local church activities. 
She will major in mathematics and 
French at Duke University, and 
plans to teach high school. 
Mother Is Unionist 
Gene S. Cain, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Guy E. Cain, is a student at 
Bay County High School in Panama 
City, Fla. He is active in student 
government, the International Rela- 
tions Club, and the football team. 
He will major in political science 
at Florida State University, and 
plans to become a lawyer. His 
mother, Mrs. Eloise Cain, is a mem- 
ber of Local 1414, Post Office 
Clerks. 


Joseph F. Cullen, of Bozeman, 
Mont., Senior High School, is a 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph T. 
Cullen. Active in student govern- 
ment and community service, he is 
a member of the Bozeman Munici- 
pal Band and a popular local or- 
chestra. A member. of Local 709 
of the Musicians, he will major in 
chemical engineering at California 
Institute of Technology. He plans 
a career as an industrial scientist. 


Wesley C. Green has been a 
straight A student at Pawtucket, 
R. I., West High School. Son of 
Mrs. Wesley C. Green, he is active 
in many school organizations. He 
plans to major in mathematics at 
Brown University, and to become 
a teacher, 


Girl to Major in Math 

Roberta J. Middleton, of Pueblo, 
Col., will major in mathematics at 
Colorado State University for a 
career as a computer programmer. 
Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Donald 
S. Middleton, she is a member of 
Central High School’s math and 
science cides: She is secretary and 


moderator of youth programs in her 
church, 


Kenneth E. Schultz, of Lakeshore 
High School in Stevensville, Mich., 
is a member of the debate team, 
president of his school’s National 
Honor Society chapter and inter- 
ested in sports. He will major in 
electrical engineering at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, and 
wants to become an engineer in 
sales and administrative work. His 
father, Paul O. Schultz, is a mem- 
ber of Local 1290, Auto Workers, 
at Benton Harbor, Mich. 


SIDNEY HILLMAN AWARD is presented to Edward P. Morgan 
(left), American Broadcasting Co. news commentator sponsored by 
the AFL-CIO, by Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing Workers 
at dinner in New York. 


Ed Morgan Broadcasts 
Bring Hillman Award 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Potofsky said, not merely for tech- 
nical competence or artistic talent, 
but in recognition of “a willing- 
ness to grapple with controversial 
issues, an awareness of community 
needs, and a sense of courage in 
facing up to these needs.” 


Also cited for work in 1959 © 


were Prof. Harold M. Hyman, 
University of California, for his 
beok, To Try Men’s-Seuls, a 
history of loyalty oaths; Harry 
W. Ernst, education editor of the 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette, and 
Charles H. Drake for their arti- 
cle in The Nation magazine, 
Poor, Proud and Primitive: the 
Lost Appalachians; and Ely A. 
Landau of Station WNTA in 
New York for Play of the Week. 


Judges in the contest were Wil- 
liam L. Shirer, author and lecturer; 
Lewis Gannett, former New York 
Herald Tribune book critic; and Dr. 
Buell Gallagher, president, City 
College of New York. : 

Morgan in the principal guest ad- 
dress described the Negro sit-ins 
in the South as a cause worthy of 
support by all Americans. 

“The Negro is simply fighting for 
full and recognized membership in 
the human race,” Morgan said. 

“This is a revolution. Here is 
a new generation of Negroes, well 


doctors’ wastebaskets.” 


Doctors Drown in Tons 
Of Drug Firm Circulars 


A Salt Lake City physician, Dr. James E. Bowes, who kept 
a careful record for two months last year of all the circulars 
and free samples sent him by drug manufacturers, has told the 
Kefauver subcommittee that the results were “fantastic.” 

Assuming, he said, that other practicing physicians had re- 
ceived the same material, it would require two railroad mail 
cars, 110 large mail trucks and 800 postmen to deliver a single 
day’s mailing to doctors. “Then it would take over 25 trash 
trucks to haul it away, to be burned on a dump pile whose 
blaze would be seen for 50 miles.” 

He estimated the weight of drug circulars mailed in one 
year at 24,247 tons. He said the wholesale cost of free sam- 
ples received in the ‘mail comes to $86.2 million a year, to 
which should be added another $86.5 million worth of samples 
left with doctors by retail men. 

“The $12 million paid by the drug manufacturers merely for 
bulk rate postage on the circulars and samples would build 
three large hospitals per year,” 
50 hospitals could be added to this figure if we had the amount 
of money that the pharmaceutical houses throw into the 


Dr. Bowes added. “Probably 


dressed, college educated, re- 
strained, determined, asserting its 
constitutional rights to a freedom 
promised a century ago but never 
really fulfilled, North or South,” - 

Morgan was a reporter for the 
Seattle Star, Chicago Daily News, 
United Press and Collier’s. Former 
news director for CBS, he has for 
seven years given a nightly news 
commentary on ABC stations. In 
1956 he received the Peabody award 
for his broadcasts. 

Potofsky traced the important 
educational role played by mass 
communications media in the last 
ten years, and listed several major 
“challenges to our existence” in that 
period. 

Among them he listed the Mc- 
Carthy “threat to our basic liber- 
ties”; the strains of the cold war: 
and the struggle to make equal op- 
portunity a reality for all people. 

“I am not in a position,” Potof- 
sky said, “to make a detailed judg- 
ment of how our mass media re- 
sponded to these challenges. All of 
us probably will agree that in too 
many cases the response left much 
to be desired. 

“Too often our major organs 
of communication have turned 
tail at the first sign of contro- 
versy. Too often they rode the 
tide of reaction and hysteria, in- 
stead of helping to stem it. 

“Too often they reported only the 
surface sensations without any ref- 
erence to the historical or theoreti- 
cal background. Too often they 
confined their efforts to entertain- 
ment, rather than instruction.” 


McClellan Unit 


Finds New Home 


The old McClellan special Sen- 
ate committee—its functions trans- 
ferred to the Senate Government 
Operations Committee on a “stand- 
by” basis—has set up shop as an 
arm of the permanent Senate In- 
vestigations Subcommittee. 

Named as chief counsel of the 
labor - management _ investigative 
group was Jerome S. Alderman, 
who succeeded Robert F. Kennedy 
as chief counsel of the old commit- 
tee in September 1959, 

The life of the special committee 
ran out at the end of February. Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D. Ark.), who 
headed the committee for three 
years, also is chairman of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee and 


the Investigations Subcommittee, 
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Unions Urge i 
$1.83 Floor | 
In Paper, Pulp 


Union representatives have asked 


\|Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell to 


set $1.83 an hour. as the minimum 
wage under the Walsh-Healey Act] 
for workers in the paper and pulp] 
industry. 

Spokesmen for two unions in the 
industry and the AFL-CIO argued 
at a rehearing that the $1.63 mini- 
mum, tentatively proposed by 
Mitchell in March 1959, was in- 
adequate at the time and is now ™ 


=| seriously outdated. 


The rehearing was ordered by | 
Mitchell over labor protests at the 
request of management. Although 
labor then had considered the $1.63 
figure as low, the unions had asked 
that it be put into effect pending 
new hearings on further adjust-" 
ments. The present wage floor is” 
only $1.115 an hour. . 

When Mitchell withdrew the™ 
$1.63 determination and ordered a 
rehearing, AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in Sept. 1959- charged’ 
Mitchell with “nullifying” the effect 
of the Walsh-Healey Act by -pro-7 
longed delay. 4 

Uncer the Walsh-Healey Act,” 
companies which work on govern- 
ment contracts must meet the mini- 7 
mum wage determined by the Sec- 
retary of Labor on the basis of the | 
prevailing pattern in the industry, 7 

Union representatives at the re- | 
hearing were AFL-CIO Economist 
Seymour Brandwein, Vice-Pres, 7 
Frank Grasso of the Papermakers 
& Paperworkers, and Henry Segal, 3 
auditor for the Pulp, Sulphite7 
Workers. 
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Pilots to Seek 
Improvements § 
In Pensions 


The Air Line Pilots have served 
notice on the nation’s airlines that 
retirement benefits must be im- 
proved to compensate pilots for 
forced grounding at age 60 undef 
the Federal Aviation Agency’s cons 
troversial new rule. a 

Following a U.S. Court of Ap@) 
peals decision in New York uphold: 
ing the authority of the FAA to 
force pilots into early retirement, 
ALPA Pres. C. N. Sayen ans 
nounced that the union has filed 
formal notices under the Railway 
Labor Act for reopening of cons 
tract provisions dealing with pen#§ 
sions. He said present pensiofi 
plans differ from airline to airliné 
but “all of them need improves ; 
ment” in view of the eee, 
curtailment of earnings. g 


In a speech to the Aero Club in| 
Washington, D. C., Sayen said the® 
FAA ruling set “an extremely dat] 
gerous precedent ... that the prog 
fessional life of an individual may@ 
be terminated at a given chrono@ 
logical age regardless of his exper ™ 4 
ence, competency or the state of | 
his health.” 3 

As a result of the FAA rulingy 
Sayen added, “some of the healthy® 
and competent pilots who ar 
forced to retire will have no retires 
ment income,” 
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